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THE SONS OF RECHAB. 
A WORD TOUCHING THE DESTINY OF OUR NATION. 


THE city of Jerusalem was in great commotion. An invasion 
of their country by the king of Babylon had begun. The 
country people were flying in consternation before the ap- 
proaching army, hurrying with such portion of their goods, 
herds, and flocks as they could snatch in their hasty flight, 
to secure the protection of the walled city. ‘The inhabitants 
of the city were alarmed to see multitudes crowded within 
their walls, which might on any day be enclosed by a besieg- 
ing host. Terror and confusion reigned on every side. 
Some of the bewildered fugitives were running hither and 
thither, vainly seeking shelter for their families; others, 
giving up the search in despair, had sunk, wearied and ex- 
hausted, in the streets. 

One man, however, walked the streets of Jerusalem calmly ; 
calmly, but sadly. He was not unprepared for the calamity 
that overhung the city. He had foreseen and foretold it. 
He had shown his countrymen how it might be avoided, and 
had implored them to take the only way of safety. He had 
exhorted them to put their trust in Jehovah alone; to make 
no alliances with idolatrous neighbors; to take no part in 
their disputes: especially had he warned them against seek- 
ing the protection of Egypt, and thus invoking the jealous 
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wrath of Babylon, and had assured them that, by so doing, 
they would be ground between those mighty kingdoms, as 
between the upper and nether millstone. 

Jeremiah was a true patriot. He had shown his love of 
his countrymen by steadily opposing their darling wishes, 
and faithfully speaking to them unwelcome truths. There 
were false prophets enough in those days, to flatter both 
rulers and people, and to encourage them in any evil purpose. 
Jeremiah had incurred obloquy, persecution, and imprison- 
ment, by fearlessly speaking to king and people the words 
that God had put into his mouth. Now he was witnessing 
the sad fulfilment of his own predictions. It is easy to ima- 
gine his thoughts, as he passed through the thronged streets, 
on his way to the temple. Alas for Judah! how has she 
forsaken the God of her fathers! How has she lost sight of 
the great purpose for which she was chosen! How unfaithful 
to her mission among the nations! and how is she punished 
for her unfaithfulness! What a high place might she have 
held among surrounding kingdoms! but to what wretchedness 
is she brought! Had she held fast to her allegiance to 
Jehovah ; had each successive generation of her children been 
trained in the worship of the true God, and in obedience to 
his law, — she would have become the light of the world, a 
nation of priests and prophets, a standing rebuke to the dark 
idolatries of her neighbors ; and then, trusting in God alone, 
she might have dwelt in peace and safety whilst war raged 
and surged around her borders. But she has been ever 
ready to turn aside after the gods of the Gentiles. She has 
renounced the protection of the God of her fathers, and 
trusted in the horses and chariots of Egypt. And now her 
punishment has overtaken her. She is about to be delivered 
a prey to the Chaldean. ‘The God whom she forsook, has 
forsaken her. Instead of being a bright example to the 
nations of a God-fearing and God-serving people, she has 
become to them an awful warning of the consequences of 
disobedience and apostasy. 

As the prophet revolved these sad thoughts, his eye fell 
upon a company among the fugitives, whose appearance and 
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demeanor distinguished them from the rest of the crowd. 
Amidst all the confusion and dismay, they alone were quiet, 
and seemed to know what to do. They were dwellers in 
tents, and had brought their tents with them, and had pitched 
them in the open spaces in the neighborhood of the temple, 
and were living, in their simple way, as peacefully as in the 
pastures of the wilderness. They were a strong, hardy-look- 
ing people, clothed in the skins of their own flocks, evidently 
accustomed to an abundance of the simplest fare, — an inno- 
cent and honest race of rustics. ‘These were the Rechabites, 
— descendants of Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses. The 
family of Jethro joined the Israelites in their passage through 
the wilderness, and entered with them into the promised 
land; but, as they belonged to no one of the tribes, no portion 
of the land was assigned them, and perhaps they would not 
have cared to receive one, for they were not addicted to 
agriculture. ‘They were Arabs, and continued to live the 
wandering pastoral life to which they had been accustomed. 
From the first occupation of the land till now, they had lived 
in tents, tending their flocks and herds, and moving from 
place to place as the inducements of good pasturage led them. 
It had been an original command of their ancestor, that they 
should always live a pastoral life, and be content with the 
simple subsistence it would afford them, and never be se- 
duced by the example of their neighbors to more luxurious 
modes of living; that they should not build houses, or sow 
seed, or plant vineyards, or drink wine. ‘his command had 
been faithfully handed down from father to son, and religi- 
ously observed in all their generations. And they had 
thriven in the way of life thus marked out for them. Their 
family had increased to a tribe; and they had always been 
blessed with an abundance of all that their simple and frugal 
habits required. ‘Though they may not have conformed to 
all the Mosaic law, they were faithful worshippers of the 
God of the Hebrews. ‘They had always shown themselves 
friendly to the Hebrew people, and had been hospitably 
treated by them in return. 

Jeremiah was accustomed to teach the people by facts, 
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events, sensible objects and symbols; and no sooner did he 
look upon the tents of this singular people, than he felt a 
divine impulse to use them as a means of instruction and 
reproof to his countrymen. He brought the head of the 
tribe, with his brethren and sons, and the whole house of 
Rechab, into one of the most public apartments of the tem- 
ple; and set before them an abundance of wine, and invited 
them to drink of it. Their answer was just what the prophet 
had relied on to enforce his instruction. The sight of wine 
was no temptation to such men. ‘They instantly replied, 
“We will not drink wine; for Jonadab, the son of Rechab 
our father, commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, ye 
nor your sons, for ever: neither shall ye build house, nor sow 
seed, nor plant vineyard, but all your days ye shall dwell in 
tents; that ye may live long in the land wherein ye are 
strangers. And we have obeyed the voice of our father, in 
all that he charged us, to drink no wine all our days, neither 
we, nor our wives, nor our sons, nor our daughters: neither 
have we houses, or vineyards, or fields; but we have dwelt 
in tents, and have done according to all that our father com- 
manded us.” 

Then spoke Jeremiah, in the name of God, to the people 
of Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, — “ Will ye not 
hearken to my words, and receive instruction? saith Jehovah. 
The words of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, have been per- 
formed. His sons have drunk no wine to this day, but have 
obeyed the commandment of their father. [also have been 
continually speaking to you; but ye have not hearkened to 
me. I have sent to you my servants the prophets, saying, 
Return every one of you from his evil way, — amend your 
doings, — go not after other gods, — and.you shall dwell in 
the land which I have given to you and to your fatiers; but 
ye have not inclined your ear, nor hearkened to me. ‘There- 
fore thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will bring upon Judah, 
and upon all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, all the evil I have © 
pronounced against them; because I have spoken to them, 
and they have not hearkened; I have called to them, and 
they have not answered.” 
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So, then, this little community of Rechabites carricd on the 
idea of their ancestor through all their generations for 
several centuries. ‘That idea was all the time kept steadily 
in view, and transmitted from father to son, and fulfilled with 
unvarying fixedness of purpose. It moulded the habits of 
the tribe, and gave them a distinct character, and a perma- 
nent existence as a people. This is the way in which com- 
munities and nations are to be fitted to perform their duties 
in the world. Every nation has duties to perform, as well as 
an individual. Each is raised up for a particular purpose. 
Each occupies its own place in the history of the world. 
Each has a part assigned it in the great plan of Providence. 
How shall that end be best answered, —that place best 
filled, —that part most perfectly performed? It is evident 
that it cannot be done by a succession of self-seeking gene- 
rations, each aiming to accumulate as much as possible in its 
own little day, unmindful of those who have gone before, 
and unconscious of obligations to those who are to come 
after. The realization of the national idea is to be spread 
over the whole existence, and to be developed by the whole 
history, of a people. For this end there is need of a con- 
tinuity of purpose, an unity of spirit, a persistency of will, 
extending through successive generations, binding them all 
closely together, and making of the nation, through the 
whole duration of its national being, one great and long-lived 
person. 

Various causes tend to produce this effect, without any 
intention or effort of the nation itself. Identity of race pro- 
duces identity of character. A common climate, soil, and 
geographical position, lead to common pursuits and interests. 
The forms of a people’s government, their political and social 
institutions, are moulded by their natural peculiarities, and, 
in turn, serve to fix and perpetuate the peculiarities in which 
they originated. Every nation thus acquires a marked 
character, which distinguishes it from all other nations, and 
by which it may be described, in a general way, as precisely 
as an individual can be characterized. Even the people of 
this country, though spread over such a variety of latitudes 
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and soils, and composed of immigrants from all nations, has 
rapidly assumed a national character, by which it is more or 
less favorably known and described. ‘The children, at least, 
of the foreigner who seeks a home among us, are insensibly 
modified by the new country into which they have come, 
the free government under which they find themselves, the 
boundless scope for industry and enterprise open before them. 
The influences of country are too strong for them. ‘They 
inevitably become Americanized. 

But this unconscious submission to the force of circum- 
stances is not enough for the highest ends of a nation’s life, 
nor for the attainment of the best national character. That 
highest character can be acquired only by a thoughtful, 
intelligent, conscientious people, — a people into whose char- 
acter religious patriotism largely enters, —a people capable 
of keeping steadily in view, century after century, a noble 
aim, which each generation takes up where the preceding 
left it, and disregarding temporary and selfish interests, and 
conscious of its own relations both to the past and to the fu- 
ture, transmits it, somewhat more completely realized, to those 
who come after it. Such a people will not, however, allow 
itself to become a slave to the past. It will be wisely conser- 
vative. It will acknowledge the duty of improving, as well 
as perpetuating, its institutions. It will heed the instructions 
of experience. By reason of its very faithfulness to the 
national idea, it will hasten to remove whatever is found to 
hinder its most perfect fulfilment. Each generation will aim 
to do, not precisely what their fathers did, but what they 
would have done in the light of better knowledge. Thus 
only can a nation achieve the purpose for which God raised 
it up, and help on human progress, by successfully develop- 
ing the type of manhood which God has impressed upon it 
by the education afforded by the circumstances in which he 
has placed it. 

What, then, is our special duty as a nation? For what 
purpose has a place been given us among the families of the 
earth? From all that we have inherited from the past, what 
obligations result towards those who shall come after us? 
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There has never been a nation whose place in the history of 
the world was more distinctly marked than ours. No Isra- 
elite in the days of Moses had any greater assurance of the 
divine purpose to be fulfilled by his people, than we may 
certainly gather, from all the circumstances of our origin, the 
whole course of our history, and the position in which we 
find ourselves to-day. Here, in this new world, an opportu- 
nity has been given us of ascertaining man’s capacity of self- 
government, of exhibiting the stability and strength of a 
government founded directly upon the popular will, of em- 
bodying the Christian truth of human brotherhood in the 
institutions of a state. Our descent from the freest and most 
law-abiding people of Europe; the removal of our ances- 
tors to a distance from the traditions and influences of the 
old world; the necessity under which they were placed of 
creating and conducting, to a great extent, their own govern- 
ments; the discipline of the struggle for independence ; 
the character and influence of the great men who framed our 
constitution ; seventy-five years of prosperous self-govern- 
ment; the terrible cost at which the nation has re-asserted 
its determination, that the great experiment, so well begun, 
shall go on, —are all so many means and steps of the na- 
tional education for realizing the idea of a great Christian 
commonwealth. 

But this magnificent destiny will not be thrust upon us: 
it must be achieved by our own efforts. Providence has 
done much for us: we must do much for ourselves. And 
the consequences of our faithfulness or unfaithfulness will 
not be limited to ourselves. If, when our Government was 
assailed by treason and rebellion, we had shrunk from de- 
fending it at every cost, not only should we have brought 
ruin on our own heads, but the hopes of the friends of hu- 
manity and freedom throughout the world would have been 
extinguished, and an inheritance of anarchy and violence 
would have been entailed on a remote posterity. Just in 
proportion to the greatness of our vocation does it become 
necessary that we should be imbued with that disinterested 
patriotism, that allegiance to the national idea, which shall 
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inspire each generation to live and act for the wise and faith- 
ful performance of its share of the national duty. 

To this end we must be an educated people. So thought 
the fathers of New England. ‘They meant to found a Chris- 
tian commonwealth, in the government of which each member 
should partake; and they saw that it was essential to the 
perpetuity of such a state, that every member of it should 
understand the nature of the government, and how it should 
be administered. It was a noble and just idea. If it had 
been fully realized, if an universal diffusion of knowledge 
could have been effected through the whole country, we 
should have been spared the calamities we have been suffer- 
ing. It may be hoped, that the day is not far distant when 
common school education will be commensurate with the 
length and breadth of this whole land. Our youth ought to 
be especially educated for their duties as American citizens. 
They should be made acquainted with our national history 
from the beginning, that they may understand the course of 
events by which the country has been led to the times in 
which they live. They should be familiar with the lives of 
the great and good men who have blessed the country, and 
whose memory is a most precious part of its inheritance. 
They should understand the geography, productions, re- 
sources, and industrial interests of every part of the land, that 
they may see of how great a country they are citizens, and 
not feel that they belong merely to some one state or section 
of it. They should be instructed in the general principles of 
political science, and in the particular construction and work- 
ing of the’ state and national constitutions. Thus should 
they be prepared for all the duties, public and private, that 
devolve upon a member of this great republic. They would 
be able to judge intelligently and justly of public men and 
measures. They would be qualified to cast their vote wisely, 
and to fill, with benefit to the country, any office to which 
they may be called. Nor should the sons of the country 
alone be thus taught, but the daughters also. Thus only 
will they be fit to be the mothers of American citizens, to 
fulfil their function as the earliest educators of the community, 
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and to exercise beneficially that influence which they cannot 
but exercise, whether for good or evil. 

And, in order to carry on from age to age the great de- 
signs of Providence, we must be a religious people. It is a 
religious work, and can be rightly performed only in a reli- 
gious spirit. If it can be said of any nation that godliness 
is more necessary to it than to any other, it may be said of 
us. From the fact, that with us sovereignty is vested in the 
whole people; that a decision of the popular will is final ; 
that there is no human authority to reverse it,—there is 
danger of our coming to think, that whatever the people 
decree is necessarily right; that it can change moral distinc- 
tions, and put evil for good, and good for evil. All human 
sovereignty, popular or autocratic, is subject to divine. sover- 
eignty. No nation or government, though it may be powerful 
enough to defy the moral sentiment of the world, can escape 
its accountability to God. As they do not exist as nations 
and governments in the future world, they invariably suffer 
the retributions of the divine law in this. They are safe, 
stable, and strong, only so far as they obey those eternal laws 
of right, which are the will of God. If it forsake those laws, 
a popular government rushes to destruction more swiftly than 
any other. 

Why does a nation ever grow old? Its physical life is 
perpetually renewed. Why should it not flourish in immor- 
tal youth? Why have so many nations, once great and 
powerful, vanished from the history and the map of the 
world? Does this doom of extinction necessarily await every 
nation that shall hereafter exist? It would seem that na- 
tions have died, because their national spirit has decayed. 
The idea that was the informing principle of their national 
character, and the lifeblood of their national being, was 
exhausted. But suppose that the central principle of a 
nation’s life were one that could not be exhausted; that it 
were the eternal truth of Christ’s gospel, capable of endless 
development, and of application to all possible exigencies of 
human society. Such a nation would try the experiment 


of national life under entirely new circumstances. Its ex- 
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tinction could not be certainly predicted from the experience 
of the past. By the good providence of God, a great Chris- 
tian principle is at the centre of our national life. If, by his 
spirit, he shall breathe into successive generations the dispo- 
sition and purpose of fidelity to it, the heart of man cannot 
conceive the future glories of our country. Cc. P. 


MOTHER’S LAST FLOWER. 


PorseED in a perfumed loveliness, 
Midway the double hemisphere 
Of heaven mirrored in the mere, 

Behold the pure white water-cress ! 


Here, seeming, in its own survey, 
To heaven’s azure bosom pressed, 
And by the purling rill caressed, 

Its sweet soul breathes itself away. 


In pain of separation near, 

Musing on mysteries of death, 

I caught the flower’s mellifluous breath, 
And saw it, as I sauntered here. 


It seemed my heart with snowy hue 
And redolence to re-assure ; 
For she was like a lily pure, 
With such a soul of sweetness, too! 


She loved the tender-breathing flowers, 
As types of heaven lent to earth: 
Full many owed her hand a birth 

And culture in the garden bowers. 


And when I brought the water-cress, 
A last flower, where she lowly lies, 
Light kindling in her languid eyes, 

She smiled upon its loveliness. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SIDE OF OUR DAILY STUDIES.* 
“Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew it not.” 


Jacos had left his home, and had gone a day’s journey on 
foot, and quite alone. He was passing through a wilderness 
into a land of strangers. It was not to visit distant friends, 
and return again: he had sundered the ties of his birthplace, 
he had left his father and his mother, to seek his fortune far 
away. He must have been very lonely that night as he lay 
down to sleep under the open heavens; but the stars were 
over his head, — the same stars that we see now; and, wea- 
ried with his journey, doubtless he fell quickly asleep. He 
did so without saying his prayers, I think; for he had not 
been religiously inclined heretofore, nor very good and kind 
at home. He was a thoughtless young man, and with not a 
very tender conscience. He had not left home at peace with 
all there. Something evidently must have been wrong; for 
he had departed hurriedly, leaving his aged father at the 
point of death. The truth must be told. He had deceived 
his father and wronged his brother, and he was fleeing for 
his life; yet, for all this, he does not seem to have felt the 
reproaches of a guilty conscience, till he was startled by the 
revelation made to him in his dream, wherein he saw him- 
self in the presence of his God,—the Almighty and the 
Hély One. In his dream it appeared to him, that the very 
spot he had chosen for his resting-place was the sacredest on 
earth; that it was at the foot of a stairway which connected 
earth with heaven; that on it the angels were coming down 
and going up. It was one of those life-like dreams that we 
rarely have, and, having had, can never forget. It startled 
him like a reality; and, awaking out of his sleep, he said, 
“Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” And 
he was afraid, and said, ‘‘ How dreadful is this place! This 
is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 





* An Address delivered before the Pupils of the Derby Academy, in Hingham. 
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~ heaven.” Why did he call the place dreadful? He had not 
awakened from a distempered dream, his imagination crowded 
with frightful spectres. A more beautiful vision you can 
scarcely conceive, — from the opened heavens, a broad stair- 
way to the earth, with bright angels passing and repassing 
thereon, and filling all the plain with happy groups. ‘ The 
house of God, —the gate of heaven!” he exclaims. Why, 
then, was it dreadful to him? ‘To the purest, a lively sense 
of God inspires profoundest awe; but, when we have done 
wrong, awe turns to terror, and reverence to dread. We are 
afraid as Jacob was, —as Adam and Eve in the garden were, 
seeking to hide from the presence of the Lord, when they 
heard his voice among the trees at evening. When the 
better sense is awakened within us, we feel the alarming con- 
trast between what we are, and what we ought to be. 

“Surely the Lord is in this place,” said he, “and I knew 
it not.” He had not been to Sunday school, or he would 
have been told that the Lord is everywhere. But how is it 
that his mother, who was so fond of him, or that his father, 
who was so prudent and exemplary, had not taught him at 
least so much of religion? And consider whose son he was, 
who supposed he was spending a night where God was not. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,— Jacob was the third of the 
illustrious three, ——the grand patriarchs of the Israelites. 
We must make much allowance for the childish ideas of 
Deity entertained in that remote time; and it is not impossi- 
ble, that Jacob, the worldly-minded boy, had paid little atten- 
tion to the teaching of his parents. It is thought that some 
young persons at the present time are not altogether clear 
of such an imputation; that there are others beside Jacob 
who do not earnestly consider the instructive words that are 
addressed to them. It may be that there are many who now 
hear me, who, if the great truth of God’s presence flashed 
upon them, would be scarcely less astonished than Jacob was. 
Yes, I think that every one of us, if we were made to realize 
vividly God’s nearness, would awake to the fact as from a 
dream, awe-struck, and ready to fall on our knees before 
him. 
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Some might treat as mere imagination the vision Jacob 
saw in his sleep, and regard his new and lively sense of God 
as unfounded. But we must not thus do violence to the best 
part of our nature, and to an experience which we have all 
shared in some measure with the patriarch. We do not 
seem well to understand the relation of the earthly and the 
heavenly, —the relation of man to God,—of the body to 
the soul. We are prone to scepticism regarding that which 
we do not see with our eyes, and touch with our hands. We 
believe in the material, but have not a lively faith in the 
spiritual. Like Peter, we have been in the habit of regard- 
ing as common that which God has sanctified. We put God 
and the divine life at a distance, by our theories and vain 
traditions. We need to come upon higher ground; we need 
to have the mist cleared from our eyes, and to perceive that 
the divine is as near to us as the common; we need to awake, 
and find that where we had not looked for God, behold, he 
is, with all his holy angels; we need to learn that our daily 
lives are God-given, and ought to be inspired and sacred. 

I suppose, children, you have entered upon your studies in 
the academy somewhat as Jacob set out into a strange coun- 
try —that is, with scarcely a thought of God’s being there. 
Some of you may not once have thought that your work has 
any thing to do with religion. You have been accustomed 
to think that the church is the place for sacred things; and 
that religion is something different, and quite separate from 
your lessons. Let me explain to you, then, how it is not so; 
and show you that God has not less to do with the school 
than the church, and that true learning is the noblest means 
of grace. You have in school different kinds of studies. 
There are, for instance, arithmetic, geography, and gram- 
mar. Now, when you are studying arithmetic, it is not 
expected that you will be learning from it geography and 
grammar; and, when you are studying grammar, no one 
thinks it will make you good arithmeticians and geographers. 
The reason plainly is, that these studies have respectively 
their own end and aim. What I mean to say of religion is, 
that it is not like one of these, a special and peculiar branch ; 
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so that you might say, “I attend in school to arithmetic, 
grammar, and religion.” If religion had not been, and were 
to be, introduced into your school, it could not with any 
propriety be made a separate pursuit, like that of the lan- 
guages and mathematics. Religion is infinite. The studi¢s 
of grammar and chemistry have their sphere. Religion has 
no sphere. It does not have to do with this, and not with 
that. It is all-embracing. You may wonder how, if religion 
includes every thing, there can be other things, — how, if 
the divine embraces all that belongs to life, there can be any 
place left for botany and geology. That need not puzzle 
you. It is easily explained. Life has two sides, —the com- 
mon and the sacred. Yet these are not two lives, but one. 
The common life is our whole life in its relation to the 
earth, and the religious life is the whole life in its relation 
to heaven. We are not all.the time aware of the divine 
hand that shapes our earthly life, and makes it what it is; 
but none the less does the whole life come in contact on one 
side with God. So, when we are asleep, we are not conscious 
of our natural lower life; yet it goes on none the less truly. 
All the time, our life is twofold. We touch the earth with 
our senses, and we touch heaven with the spirit. Thus you 
see that religion may embrace every thing, and, at the same 
time, there may be other things beside religion. We hear 
of sacred and profane history: profane is not a good word, 
or rather we do not now often use it in the sense attached to 
it here. It means common or secular history. Yet is not 
all history sacred, since directed by a divine Providence ? 
The fact is, all history is sacred, or all secular, according to 
our point of view. It is not the history of one nation that is 
sacred, and of another that is profane or common. To the 
worldly-minded politician, the history of our own Revolution, 
or of our present war, is secular; while, to the religious mind, 
the same facts are sacred. Sacred history, then, is history 
considered in its religious significance, or on the side where 
it touches God; and common or secular history is the same 
thing considered with reference to human actions and poli- 
cies. In like manner all your studies at school are, looked 
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at from one side, secular; and, from another, all are sacred. 
Arithmetic teaches something more than how to compute 
with figures, —to add, subtract, multiply, and divide: it 
teaches the order, harmony, symmetry, and perfection of 
God. When we learn that two and two are four, we learn 
so much, not only of ourselves and the world, but so much 
of the mind of God. We learn a universal and eternal fact. 
We learn something that was true before the world was 
made, — something that will be true when it has perished. 
When you cipher correctly, you do it by rules that men have 
indeed written in human language; but which, to speak 
truth, God made in the beginning. Viewed on the worldly 
side, you study Colburn’s or Greenleaf’s Arithmetic; but, 
from a higher point of view, it is God’s Arithmetic that you 
study. Do you not know that mathematics is the science by 
which God shaped into orderly proportions, and moves in 
harmonious orbits, the earth and the planets; that by mathe- 
matics he conducts the growth of all living forms; that by 
the rules of this science he disposes the leaves upon the 
stem, and arranges the petals upon the stalk? Celestial 
bodies rotate and revolve as it were in music, because they 
keep time; because there is a respect to number; because 
two and two are always four. Arithmetic is a divine revela- 
tion, without doubt. Not less so are the special sciences of 
nature. % 

In this season of spring, many of you are looking a little 
into botany. You pluck wild flowers, and analyze them ; 
that is, you pull them carefully in pieces to see the several 
parts, and how they are put together, so that you can see 
the relation of one flower to another, and classify them. 
You learn a good many hard names, perhaps; but that is 
merely incidental, and ought by no means to take all your 
thought. Getting the learned names at your tongue’s end, 
so that you can show off your knowledge, — that belongs to 
the secular side; but there is a sacred meaning in all you 
learn of the form and growth of plants. Who put together 
the flower that you pull in pieces? and, when you learn its 
construction, whose constructiveness do you explore? Do 
you not get a glimpse into the Infinite Mind? 
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Another science that you may begin at a very early age, 
and pursue in winter as well as in summer, is the elevating 
one of astronomy. No sermons of good instructions can so 
inspire and fill with great thoughts, as God’s sermon written 
in gold above our heads, and which the telescope is enabling 
us to read more and more understandingly. Does not the 
science seem much more divine than human? We only 
look at the work which God has done: we only trace with 
feeble vision the Almighty’s ways. The awful depths of. 
celestial spaces, the inconceivable circles which the planets 
run, and the grand whole of all that we can take in, — what 
words shall express the majesty suggested of the Infinite 
Being? Even in ancient times, with but a glimpse of our 
later science, the Psalmist could not help breaking forth: 
‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” 

You see now what I meant in saying, that religion is not 
a special branch,—that it is not something different and 
separate from all other pursuits. You see that our common, 
every-day studies have a religious side; and the more you 
reflect, the more clearly you will see that all our human life 
has two sides. It is all human in one aspect, and in another 
aspect it has all a divine meaning. Just as the plants which 
have their roots in the earth, and their leaves and flowers in 
the air; just‘as they are, with one part buried, fixed in dark- 
ness, and the other waving in air and sunlight, — so we our- 
selves are in part of the earth with earthly tendencies, and 
in part of heaven with infinite aspirations. And just as the 
lower part of the plant exists not for the mere sake of 
groping in the earth, but for the sake of that more exalted 
part which lives in the freedom and joy of air and light; so 
the common part of our life finds its true end not in worldly 
action and passion, but in affording foundation and nutriment 
for the element that is immortal. Each side, in fact, is for 
the whole, as the body is for the mind, and the mind is 
for the body. From a physical point of view, the body is 
the whole man; while, from the mental or spiritual point of 
view, the spirit is the whole man. There is no part of the 
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body that is not animated by the soul, and is not dignified, 
yea, glorified, by the spirit’s presence: so there is no spot in 
the universe not vivified by God, who is the soul of the 
world ; there is no point in the history of nations or indi- 
viduals excluded from the hallowing touch of the Spirit of 
spirits, the Life of all lives. And never can we be where we 
may not say, “ ‘This is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” 

You hear a great deal said, it is true, of the laws of na- 
ture. But do not imagine that nature is a goddess, and 
that the many forces of nature are individual powers. In 
that case, we should have back again substantially the old 
mythologies. A law is a rule,—a constant method. The 
laws of nature are the laws of God. All that nature seems 
to do, God really does. We speak of his way of doing as a 
law ; and the various operations of the world seem like the 
products of machinery, only because of that perfect regularity 
which ought to make us all the sooner acknowledge a divine 
agency. 

It is now the most charming season of the year; and, 
whether you are distinctly aware of it or not, you all enjoy 
life with a peculiar relish. But a little while ago, the earth 
was locked in the death-like embrace of winter. What a 
change has passed upon our world! Little blades of grass 
have sprung up thickly, side by side, sweetly clothing lawns 
and pastures. The tender leaves upon the trees have in- 
vited the singing birds to build their nests once more among 
their branches. All sounds and sights give a sense of joy 
in the out-gushing of new life, so that even the aged, breath- 
ing the delicately perfumed air, say to themselves, that it is 
good still to live. What a resurrection! what a miracle! 
If this does not prove that God is still at work, the same 
beneficent Father, what could demonstrate it? You know 
that nothing does itself. You know that the roots of grasses 
have, in themselves, neither wisdom nor will to push the 
tiny blades up into the air. I could as soon believe, that 
a stone might, at pleasure, hurl itself to a distance, as that a 
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leaf might grow of itself. All movement, all life, is from 
a hidden, mysterious, spiritual source. He who in the 
beginning made all things, now preserves, refreshes, revives, 
by a touch not less real and marvellous than at first. He 
who made the first plant grow is here to make the trees 
blossom to-day. Creation is not something long ago done 
and finished: it is that very process of God manifesting 
himself in his works, which we now see going on around us. 
It is that process of forth-putting which we call growth. 
And, beholding this, so unspeakably magnificent, and in it 
beholding God, the everlasting Father, the morning stars 
still sing together, and all the sons of God shout for 
joy. 

The lower material forces whereon life is founded, are 
also wholly God’s. If you throw a stone into the air, it 
presently comes back again, and with a force equal to that 
by which it was sent. A power from your spirit, guided by 
your will, impelled the stone upward; but whose power 
returns it? Do you say its weight brings it down? That 
is only another way of saying, that all bodies on the earth’s 
surface have a constant tendency towards its centre. Now, 
the fact that all other bodies observe the same law of gravity 
that the stone does which you throw, is no reason for the 
stone’s falling. The stone’s weight is a force pushing upon 
the stone. The sun and all the planets feel the same power 
urging them towards one another. We call it the attraction 
of gravitation ; but naming a fact is not explaining it. Now, 
what is this almost infinite power, which brings a leaf floating 
gently to the ground, and drives the earth and all the planets 
around the sun? It is the activity of God. Do not think 
that these things are so because God fore-ordained they 
should be so, or, as we say, because he long ago established 
the laws of nature. ‘To determine that something shall be, 
does not make it so, unless we carry out our resolve. We 
must believe that the awful power which at this moment is 
carrying forward the operations of nature is the same as 
that which instituted them. Every day the laws of nature 
manifest wonders to which God alone is equal. Left without 
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him a single instant, the world would fall into a ruin that 
a new creation alone could repair. Why, the very existence 
of matter, as a piece of rock or wood, is possible only as its 
particles are held together by some mysterious force. “It 
is the law of cohesion,” your worldly philosophy says; but 
the religious side of that philosophy affirms, that it is God 
who holds and “upholds all things by the word of his 
power.” Wood or rock is composed of atoms too minute for 
the microscope to discover. In the smallest particle you 
can see, there may be millions of atoms. Now, God holds 
all these together in their proper places, or else there would 
be no earth for us to stand upon, or food for us to eat, 
water to drink, or air to breathe. Indeed, we should have 
no bodies to care for: life would be impossible. The life of 
all living beings, yea, the substance of all matter, not only 
once came from God, but now comes from him; and without 
him nothing exists. You have here the reason of the reli- 
gious side to life, and why the religious sentiment should 
pervade all our work and ways. There is nothing finite that 
has not a side bordering upon the infinite; for creation is 
the finite side of God. Nature on one side is divine, and 
the divine on one side is natural. So, in our human minds, 
there is a sense of God beside the sense of earth and self. 


“ Two worlds are ours: ’tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within, 
Plain as the earth and sky.” 


Pupils of the Derby Academy! It is with unusual con- 
fidence that I present to you, in this form, the claims of 
religion. ‘lo you it seems more probable than to the older, 
that our common world should be embraced and glorified in 
a sacred one. You are not yet completely enslaved by habit 
to dead matter and the senses. You are ready to believe in 
something beyond that which you positively know by sight 
amd touch. You are now not far from that period of life to 
which Wordsworth refers : — 
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“There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, — 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore; 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen, I now can see no more. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy ; 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The youth who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.” 


Already you are beginning to look back to an earlier age 
for your purest and sweetest joys. Shall I say, Go back in 
reality to the simplicity and innocence of infancy? ‘That is 
impossible. You must go forward, not backward. But let 
me suggest to you how to find that which is not less the 
kingdom of heaven than that belonging to little children. 
First of all, open your eyes to the other world, —I mean, 
you know, to the divine side of this world,—so as to see 
the sacredness of your own lives, of your capabilities and 
opportunities, of present moments, and the present works 
of God, —the sacredness of your bodies and of your souls. 
Jacob in his dream saw heaven opened, and himself sur- 
rounded with celestial visitants. Would that you might 
have the same revelation in your waking hours! ‘Tell me, 
do you not sometimes have real and earnest moments when 
you feel that you are more than a creature of the earth, — 
that there is a life within, more noble than your outward 
existence? You cannot think that those moments in which 
you seem lifted out of your lower selves hold but empty 
fancies. Those seasons are an awakening of the whole 
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being, —the coming to one’s self, regarding the truer and 
higher part of us. Therefore, though they come to you 
rarely and linger but for an instant, entertain them as angels’ 
visits; do not let the thought of them die away; cherish 
them as Jacob cherished the remembrance of his dream at 
Bethel. It may be silence, often it is music, that makes the 
soul forget for the time its bondage to the flesh. A circum- 
stance trivial in itself may transfigure the world before us ; 
but it belongs especially to the beautiful thus to remind the 
spirit of its birth and destiny. To the lover of natural 
science, the wonders of astronomy or chemistry will often so 
powerfully suggest the presence of Deity as to make the 
bosom swell with emotion. The word that finds us may 
have been spoken by a kindly living voice, or have been 
handed down to us by sacred tradition. Wherever or how- 
ever the reality of life is brought in upon you, and God is 
seen to be nearer than you had thought, !et it be to you as 
a holy revelation, — as the inspiration of tue spirit of truth. 
It is Goethe, I think, who says, “Be true to the dreams 
of your youth.” You cannot make too much of your best 
moments. Asa great ship is guided by a small rudder, so 
all the days of your life should be directed by the hallowed 
influence of elevated moments. Do you not know that 
your best thoughts and desires are the whisperings of God, 
—that they come straight from heaven? It is natural that 
your lives should be in large measure, taken up with the 
world on its common side. It is expected of children, that 
they will live somewhat as birds and flowers do; and, if 
there is not given to you a sense of something higher, of 
the spiritual and immortal, then live wholly the thought- 
less life of unintelligent creatures. But if you have glimpses, 
as I know you have, of an infinite worthiness and beauty of 
spirit, let your conduct evince a corresponding earnestness ; 
do not trifle with your sacred being; do not allow your 
earthly existence to be mere chaff, driven and scattered by 
the winds. Lose not your souls in frivolity. Your days 
should be joined each to each by one manly purpose, and 
then your life will have a meaning and a dignity. Be true 
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to the dreams of your youth; and on that ladder which you 
see not less plainly than Jacob did, —on that ladder which 
joins earth to heaven, you shall ascend step by step, and the 
good angels shall be your companions, and the eternal bless- 
edness your end. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


Some of the old divines speak of Christ’s kingdom as con- 
sisting of two portions, which they term the kingdom of grace, 
and the kingdom of glory. ‘These they imagine to lie respect- 
ively on this side, and on the other side, of the stream of 
death. ‘The church is the kingdom of heaven; but the cold 
death-current of Jordan divides it, —the church militant 
being the kingdom on this side, while the church triumphant 
constitutes the kingdom on the other side. Here the Chris- 
tian incessantly toils and fights and prays; but, as soon as he 
crosses the river, his toils are exchanged for eternal rest, his 
fightings for ever cease, the humble petitions he has sent up 
to the throne give way for everlasting songs of praise. Al- 
though there is much truth in this conception, we are able 
to gather from the Gospels a more enlarged and adequate 
idea of our Saviour’s meaning. 

We are aided in our attempt to gain a true notion of 
Christ’s kingdom by his language when arraigned before 
Pilate. There stands the Man of Sorrows at the bar of a 
Roman governor to answer the charge of sedition. Jesus 
had taught that he was the true Messiah. By proclaiming 
his Messiahship, he had stirred up the indignation of the 
Jews. By his lofty spiritual teachings, by his endeavors to 
correct their errors, by his denunciations of their vices, he 
had engendered from them a hatred which could be appeased 
only by his blood. How shall they so easily gain his con- 
demnation for a capital offence, as by making the accusation 
to Pilate, that he had declared himself a king? He is sent 
to the Judgment Hall. Pilate demands, that he answer the 
charge brought against him. Jesus replies, that his kingdom 
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is not of this world; yet intimates that he is establishing a 
kingdom on the earth. Pilate next inquires, “Art thou 
a king, then?” Jesus answers, “ Yes, I am a king: to this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I might bear witness to the truth.” Here Christ evi- 
dently regards himself as the king of truth. Now, if he is 
the king of truth, his kingdom must be the kingdom of truth; 
and its subjects, the believers in the truth he has revealed. 
And since Christ, to a far greater extent than any other, 
disclosed to the world fundamental, universal, and eternal 
truth, he rightfully called himself its king. 

Truth is the true sovereign of the human mind, and the 
true ruler of mankind. It is irresistible; it is universal; it 
transcends the limits of time and space. Its empire extends 
wherever man is man. Its dominion may extend from sea 
to sea, and from shore to shore. Its reign may be universal 
and perpetual; for truth is as eternal as the human soul. 
The most veritable king who ever walked the earth was he 
who “came to bear witness to the truth;”’ for a throne with 
such a foundation must last while God exists. 

Viewing the subject in this light, we see that the kingdom 
of heaven is the reign of truth declared by Christ. 

We may notice one or two more scripture passages which 
seem to be most naturally interpreted in accordance with this 
view. Jesus had remarked how hard it was for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of God. ‘The disciples, still holding 
their Jewish conceptions of this kingdom, were seized with 
amazement; and Peter exclaimed, “ Lord, we have forsaken 
all, and followed thee: what, then, shall we have ?”—* And 
Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto you, that ye which 
have followed me in the regeneration, when the Son of man 
shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye shall sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Here Christ, in 
conformity to his idea of himself as the king of truth, may be 
understood as saying to his disciples, When my teachings 
shall have gained such a hold upon the world that they are 
made a standard for human conduct, then your actions, your 
sayings, shall not be without their effect upon men; when I 
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shall judge the world by my truth, then you, the first be- 
lievers in that truth, the first to spread it abroad, shall sit in 
judgment with me. This seems to be the only tenable 
interpretation of the language. 

That Christ meant by his kingdom the establishment and 
reign of truth seems to be confirmed still further by the allu- 
sions which he makes to coming in his kingdom. He evi- 
dently represents it as one to be permanently established 
immediately after the overthrow of Judaism. He was to 


-ascend his throne while some who heard him were living, 


yet not until his doctrines had been preached to all the then 
known world. But what kingdom arose upon the ruins of 
Judaism, except that of Christian truth? Was it not the 
destruction of Jerusalem that left Christianity the only God- 
sanctioned religious system, and exalted the Son of man to 
the throne of his glory? Did not this event first establish 
the Redeemer’s reign on earth? Christ, then, calls the per- 
manent establishment of religious truth, after the downfall of 
Judaism, his kingdom, the kingdom of God, the kingdom 
of heaven. The everlasting dominion of truth was to be his 
kingdom, a sceptre of righteousness was to be his sceptre. 
But it will be asked, “ Did not Christ use the phrases in 
more than one sense?” We answer, Yes; and yet we might 
almost as truthfully answer, No. We have now stated the 
chief sense in which he employs them. ‘The others are 
closely connected with it. Sometimes he means an inward 
principle operating in the individual soul, as in the expression, 
“The kingdom of God is within you.” Sometimes he refers 
to a spiritual power extending through the world, and bring- 
ing it into submission to the divine will, as where the king- 
dom of heaven is “likened to leaven which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal until the whole was leay- 
ened.” Sometimes he means a mere external organization, 
as where the kingdom of heaven is likened “to a net cast 
into the sea, taking in fishes both good and bad.” It may 
be doubted, however, whether our Saviour ever makes the 
phrases we are considering refer exclusively to heaven in 
the common acceptation of that word. We say exclusively to 
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heaven; for none will deny that he extends his kingdom into 
the future world, although he may never speak it solely in 
this sense. There are a few texts which seem at first view 
to refer to the future world alone; but they are so highly 
figurative, and were uttered under such circumstances, that it 
is very difficult to determine their meaning with accuracy. 
But, whatever interpretation we may give them, it does not 
affect the general statement, that Christ regards the reign of 
truth as the kingdom of God. ‘The triumph of the truth is 
the kingdom of heaven, whether it be limited to the indi- 
vidual heart, or extend throughout the universe; whether it 
conforms to an ecclesiastical polity, or acts independently of 
any organization; whether it manifests itself in this world, or 
the world to come. 

It is interesting to notice how, in these expressions, Jesus 
seems to distinguish many shades of meaning, yet to blend 
them all into one great idea. To his mind, if the germs of 
truth were visible in a single heart, there God had his throne. 
If this truth were diffusing itself throughout the world, it 
was his Father’s kingdom establishing itself on earth. If it 
were promoted by means of an organization, it was God as- 
serting his rightful sway through the agency of men bound 
together by love to him; and as the felicity of the righteous 
after death will be in the enjoyment of truth gained, and sin 
and error conquered, that state may be called pre-eminently 
the kingdom of heaven. With Christ, wherever righteous- 
ness is, there the kingdom of heaven extends. He speaks 
of his kingdom as existing in this world, as well as in the 
world above. He never represents these bodies as necessa- 
rily shutting out heaven from the soul. In his mind the 
reign of truth is the kingdom of God, and no external condi- 
tion need exclude it from the heart. It is righteousness be- 
gun here, and to be continued for ever in a higher and better 
state of existence. P. 


Tr is a thing so evident, that God ought alone to be the object 


of our love, that no miracle is needed to prove it. — Pascal. 
VOL. XXXII. 44 
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MATINS. 


ME TING softly into day, 

Sweeps the night her stars away ; 
From the orient gray and calm 
Float the breezes spiced with balm ; 
And, along the solemn hills, 

Morn her golden chalice spills. 


For this waking, fresh and bright, 
From the mystery of night, 

Shall I not my offering bring ? 
Gratefully thy praises sing ? 

Ay: the day is not begun 

Till thy smiling bless its sun! 


Over hill and valley slow 

Warmer hues of light inflow, 
Clothing with their filmy dress 
Plainest things in loveliness, — 
From the dew-drop’s trembling pearl, 
To the skies thy hands unfurl. 


So, O God! within my soul 

Rule, and reign, and charm the whole, 
Till the darkest cloud I see 

Mirror back some ray from thee ; 

Till the saddest tears I weep 

Faith in living brightness steep. 


As in Labor’s thronging mart 

Now a million pulses start, — 
Sorrow, care, the vague unrest 
Throbbing in earth’s weary breast, — 
Breathe thy presence through the day, 
Leading in its untried way, 

Till we hear the vesper chime 
Ringing out the hours of Time. 








- M. P. 
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CONVERSION. 


[The following article on a most important stage in the Christian experience has 
been deferred longer than we intended. We do not remember to have seen the 
subject here treated presented anywhere more tersely and clearly, or more finely 
illustrated. We commend the article to teachers of Sunday-school classes, as 
clearing the subject of much needless mystery and misapprehension. — E.] 


Many people seem to labor under the impression, that 
conversion is a mysterious process, altogether beyond the com- 
prehension of human reason, and altogether beyond the reach 
of human interference. They imagine, that God, by his own 
miraculous power, takes a sinful man, and makes a Chris- 
tian out of him, just as he would speak a new world into 
being in some far-off region of space, by a fiat of his omnipo- 
tence. The wonderful instances of conversion, which are 
often given in books and papers, and the more wonderful 
experiences which are sometimes related in our hearing by 
imaginative and uneducated persons like “ Awful Gardner,” 
while they may be real in themselves, yet are fitted, in some 
respects, to say the least, to exert a questionable influence 
upon the popular mind and heart. They divert men from 
the simple, child-like duty which lies right in their path, and 
lead them to look for some startling display of divine power ; 
to wait for some miraculous interposition of providence in their 
behalf. Now, I may be wrong in my opinion ; but it seems 
to me, that there is no more mystery —no more miracle — 
in a man’s conversion than there is in any well-defined vol- 
untary act of his life. ‘The consequences may be more vital 
and far-reaching; but the process is no more complicated 
than that of a thousand acts in our every-day life upon which 
we do not bestow a thought. A circle is a very simple curve. 
Almost any schoolboy would undertake to describe one on 
the blackboard without the slightest hesitation. But yet, if 
we examine the matter closely, we find that, in striking a 
circle rapidly by the crayon, there must be at least four 
different muscles set in motion by a single volition ; two acting 
together in different directions at the same time, and all accel- 
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erating and retarding their motion by peculiar laws. The 
schoolboy does not stop to consider the physiological or 
psychological difficulties in the case ; but he sees in his mind’s 
eye the curve which he would form, and a single impulse of 
the will sends the pencil along the waving outline. It is his 
will, working in him and through him, which carries out the 
action. Just so are we to work out our salvation, remem- 
bering that it is God who worketh in us to will and to do 
of his good pleasure. The overwhelming thought in every 
case of voluntary action, whether it be the describing of a 
circle on a blackboard, or a turning from sin to holiness, is 
this, — that the guidance of God’s power is intrusted, is made 
subject, to our will. It may seem strange to us that God 
should do this; but the fact that he has done it we demon- 
strate to ourselves in every step we take. God commands 
us to repent and be converted. Now, we can repent and 
turn to him, or else he has commanded us to do an impossi- 
bility. We can forsake sin, and do the works of Christian 
men and women, or else God’s requirements are too difficult 
to be understood and obeyed. 

We are away from God and duty: we are straying farther 
and farther. Shall we wander on until our feet are on the 
dark mountains, or shall we return? A turning-back is con- 
version, as its name implies. Of course there must be a 
change of purpose, a stern resclve, —the highest exercise of 
the will, —or else there will be no turning-back, no con- 
version. One implies the other. A truant child, some sum- 
mer afternoon, leaves its home, and strolls over the fields and 
along the river. He loosens a boat which he finds from its 
fastenings, and floats in it down the stream. He does not 
realize, as he looks at the flowers on the margin and listens to 
the songs of the birds in the meadows, where he is, or whither 
he is tending. But at length he comes to himself. No matter 
what brings him to himself. It may be the coming-on of 
night; it may be the cry of wild beasts among the trees, 
which begin to overhang the banks of the river; it may be 
the sound of a cataract growing more and more distinct and 
terrible in his ear; it may be the thought of home. It is of 
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no consequence whether it be one or all of these. There is 
just one thing for him to do, and he does it. He turns his 
boat, and, with the prow up the stream, he plies the oar like a 
man, and is saved. The duty of the child in the case sup- 
posed is the duty of every one who is conscious that the 
distance is widening between him and a Father’s home. The 
great difference between the unconverted and the converted 
man is here, —the one is rowing up stream; the other is 
floating down. The Christian may make poor progress in his 
course; his boat, like Virgil’s, may oftentimes drift down with 
the current; but, if he be a true Christian, his hand will 
always be on the oar, and the prow always turned towards the 
fountain-head. 

The new convert should not expect “ his experience,” as 
it is called, will be like that of everybody else, or anybody else. 
No two faces are alike in any audience; no two trees are 
alike in the woods, — no two blades of grass in the field. So 
no two human minds are so constituted as to be affected in 
the same way by the same truths. It matters not if you 
cannot tell just when you became a Christian. I do not 
suppose one Christian in twenty could do it. If we sowa 
handful of wheat in our garden, we could not tell, though 
we watched it ever so narrowly, the exact moment when it 
germinated. But, when we see the waving grain in the 
autumn, we know it did germinate; and that is all we care 
for. 

The young disciple should not expect too much light at 
once. It will grow brighter with every Christian duty he 
performs. The Christian life is a sort of mountain-path ; and 
the higher one climbs, the clearer the atmosphere, and the 
sooner he will see the morning sun. To the adventurous 
traveller who has ascended to the summit of Mount Blanc, 
the sun rises earlier and sets later, and the night therefore is 
shorter, than to the peasant who lives in the valley at its base. 
So is it in the Christian life. Clearness of vision, and firm- 
ness of foot, and beauty of prospect, come only to those who 
have struggled up to the heights, — to the heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus. Conversion may be the work of a moment; 
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but a saint is not made in an hour. Character — Christian 
character —is not an act, but a process; not a sudden crea- 
tion, but a development. It grows and bears fruit like a 
tree; and, like a tree, it requires patient care and unwearied 


cultivation. 


ASCENSION. 


Hasten, Lord, the glorious day 

When thy children freed from sin, 

Glad their Saviour to obey, 

To his rest shall enter in. 
Christ hath risen, — the night is gone: 
Hail the bright ascension-morn ! 


True to him, with him they rise ; 

Here like him they bear their cross ; 

Still, their treasure’s in the skies, 

Safe from earthly harm and loss. 
Christ hath risen, —the night is gone: 
Hail the bright ascension-morn! 


Faithful to each duty here, 
Strong in hope and love and prayer, 
What have they to doubt or fear ? 
For their Lord they do and dare. 
Christ hath risen, — the night is gone: 
Hail the bright ascension-morn! 


What though trials dark and long 

Follow to the open grave? 

Christ hath risen, he is strong, — 

Strong to love, and strong to save. 
Christ hath risen, —the night is gone: 
Hail the bright ascension-morn ! 
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‘“ NOT ASHAMED OF OUR FAITH.” 
A SERMON FOR OUR RELIGIOUS TIMES. 


BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


“Tam not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” — 
Rom. i. 16. 


I etapty accept from St. Paul this measure and defence of 
the gospel. A religion which is at once a divine power 
and a saving power is not a religion to be ashamed of. It 
takes the highest place amongst acknowledged realities. 
It stands before princes. It does not ask to be tolerated, or 
to be patronized. Great shall be the company of those that 
publish it. It shall be known by its fruits. Whispered in 
the ear at first, it shall presently be proclaimed from the 
house-tops. The world will not be able to do without it. 
Science, learning, genius, shall own their Lord, and shall 
worship and bow down. 

It was the fortune of Paul, beyond any of the early teach- 
ers of the Church, to stand between Jew and Greek, and to 
be intrusted with a testimony for the one and for the other : 
for the Jew, against the charge of heresy and impiety; for 
the Greek, against the contemptuous sentence which classed 
the Christian apostle with the herd of superstitious propa- 
gandists that infested all the principal cities of the Roman 
world in that age of moral decay and corruption. He was 
charged, on the one hand, with infidelity to the faith of the 
fathers; and he seems to have felt the charge very keenly, 
and to have done all which prudence suggested, and sincerity 
did not forbid, to disarm prejudice and prepare the way for 
his unwelcome truth, —as when he preached first as a Jew 
to Jews in the synagogue, — until, pressed in the spirit, he 
testified that Jesus is the Christ. He was charged, on the 
other hand, with foolishness, as he very frankly tells us, and, 
as in his discourse on Mars’ Hill, he endeavored to find some 
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point of contact with the Grecian mind, which was almost 
sure to despise him. Now, he had many ways of discoursing. 
Sometimes he narrated what he calls his Gospel, —the glac 
message of the resurrection, the earliest word. You will 
find it in the 14th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, — the oldest of all the Gospels. Sometimes he 
described his own wonderful experience ; but he loved best 
to insist upon what the new faith could do. His gospel, he 
said, was not in word, but in power. It was an argument, 
the force of which all might be made to feel. That is the 
end of controversies and of apologies. 

It will often happen in the progress of the Christian 
Church from age to age, that those who would be reckoned 
Christians will find themselves in a position not unlike that 
of the apostle. ‘To some good persons they will seem to be 
heretics ; by others they will be accounted bigots, enthusiasts, 
unwise. ‘Their gospel, some will say, is another gospel, and 
one of which they ought to be ashamed, if they are not ; 
whilst, to others, most of what is brought forward upon the 
subject by orthodox and heterodox alike will be greeted only 
with a bland smile, as beneath the notice of positive science. 
In such circumstances there can be no better word than this 
of Paul. There are other words, but I turn to this more 
than to any other. I am concerned beyond any thing else to 
be able to say to you, not boastfully, but as a faithful witness, 
that the gospel, as I am compelled to interpret it in dissent 
and non-conformity, is none the less to me the power of God 
unto salvation. 

Better than any marshalling of texts, than any appeal to 
Church history, than any doctrinal discussions, valuable as 
these may be in their way, will be the question, Is our Gospel 
saving us? It is no light matter to me to find myself in dis- 
sent from the great multitude of Christians. ‘The lack of 
outward and visible fellowship puts me all the more earnestly 
upon asking whether I belong to the inward and visible 
communion, and share in the grace of God which is by 
Christ Jesus. What ought religion to do for me? and is my 
religion such a religion? Only because in a humble and yet 
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hopeful way, not as having attained, but as one who sees a 
plain path and an open door, and a face of divine encourage- 
ment bending over me, am I content to be unchurched of 
Christendom. Is our gospel a divine power unto salvation ? 
I have no words in which to tell you how searching I would 
make this question, or with what increasing significance it 
comes home to me as my days and my ministry go on. I 
have no words to express my ever-deepening sense of what 
our religion ought to be to you and me, of what we ought to 
mean by salvation. I can only inquire upon my knees, as one 
who confesses the mysteries of God and of the human soul. 
I can put the question, not as from a curious intellect, but 
only from my inmost heart, as one who feels the deepest and 
most abiding necessities of our wonderful nature. I can put 
the question, not as one about to leave the world, but only as 
standing in the very midst of the world, with all its joys 
waiting to be chastened and consecrated, with all its sorrows 
demanding a loving ministry. Here is a broad, plain ques- 
tion, — a question almost as plain as these, whether we have 
food to eat, clothes to wear, — Is the whole influence of Chris- 
tianity upon me and mine, and all who have a right to look 
to me for help, a saving influence? Are we living near to 
God? Do we continue in prayer? Is there working in our 
hearts and lives a divine power, to be recognized at least in 
its doings, which is superior to spiritual and moral doubt, 
the infidelities of the soul; superior to passion and the fear 
of man, able to overcome the world? Is there a Spirit with 
us, according to the promise of Christ, which does not leave 
us comfortless, but guides us day by day into the truth, —so 
that we are not tossed about by the winds of doctrine, but 
are under a divine authority in matters of faith and practice ? 
Is there a heart in us to love God and to keep his command- 
ments, and to serve his children? Is there a heart in me out 
of whose abundance I can speak and act? Is there an ever- 
lasting life in me, which prophesies immortality, and makes 
the world to come no realm of ghosts and shadows, but a 
blessed home? Have we a religion which is worth more to 
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us than any or all of our possessions, and which we should 
cheaply retain at the cost of our earthly lives. 

This is what the Gospel ought to be. This is what mil- 
lions of human souls have found it to be, justifying the great 
words in which the Saviour describes it, and the huge cost at 
which he gave it to the world. Just so far as one who is in 
dissent can answer these questions satisfactorily, will he be 
satisfied that the saving power of God does not work through 
Christian theology, so much as through Christianity itself; 
~ and that there is for every living member of the Church a 
common faith, which all the creeds and all the catechisms 
vainly try to express; and which is only revealed, as they 
need it and use it, to those who, because they are doing 
the will, are learning the doctrine. The hiding-place of 
Christian power is Christ himself. He represents and is 
Christianity. Men differ as to Trinity and Unity, and the 
power of God passes none the less into their hearts through 
the person of Christ. One who is not a Trinitarian may yet 
rejoice to testify, that God in Christ hath reconciled us unto 
himself, and that Christ in us is the hope of glory. 

The Protestant has shown, by centuries of holy living, that 
the power of Christianity does not reside in what is peculiar 
to Romanism; and it is for all who are unable to subscribe 
the catechisms and articles of Protestant Orthodoxy to show, 
by their steady and practical faith in divine things, that the 
power of Christianity does not reside in a technical Ortho- 
doxy. I rest in the persuasion, that, if any thing has dropped 
out of the doctrine, the effect of the loss will appear in the 
life. I believe that I have found some lost doctrine in this 
way. Unable, with some, to look for natural science in the 
Scriptures, finding more or less which gives me pause in 
the liturgies and the creeds of Christendom, I am not, spite 
of my scruples, ashamed of my gospel of Christ. I find 
those in the old Church connections, some of them personal 
friends, who interpret the Word of God much, if not alto- 
gether, as I do, and only retain’ their good standing, it would 
seem, because no one cares to challenge them. I think that 
there is some ground for the declaration of Rey. Dr. Bel- 
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lows, — you will find it in a sermon which was placed in 
your pews a few Sundays since, —that it would not surprise 
him in the least to see, in five years, a thousand American 
ministers, of all denominations, re-united in a new organiza- 
tion, animated with the very essence of our own ideas and 
opinions, but clothed in a more emotional, a less purely intel- 
lectual, a more external and attractive ritual and worship 
than we inherited. I am not so hopeful, by half, as he in the 
matter; but there is truth in what he says. As it seems to 
me, we can render no encouragement to those who scruple 
about the old statements of doctrine, and yet, for reasons 
which they deem sufficient, retain their old connections, like 
that which will be afforded by the example of a Church as 
exemplary in its piety and abounding in its good works as 
liberal in its doctrine. I long and pray for a Christianity so 
deep and high and large, so comprehensive and so earnest, 
so tender and so rich, so abundant in the knowledge and love 
of Christ, that the world shall be content to call us only 
Christians, or even to say, See how their freedom from the 
burdens of a metaphysical theology has made it all the more 
possible for them to grow in goodness. In one sentence of 
Dr. Bellows’s sermon, I entirely agree with him. He says, 
“We really want neither Trinitarianism nor Unitarianism, 
but only true Christianity. The Trinitarian and the Unita- 
rian divide the real Saviour between them: the Trinitarian 
goes off with Christ the God, and the Unitarian with Jesus 
the man; and both lose Jesus Christ, who is God in man.” I 
say I agree with him, and yet these doctrinal statements 
have no interest whatever for me, compared with any word, 
old or new, coming from whatsoever quarter, which will make 
my consecration to God more complete, my measure of the 
Christian spirit more abundant, my heart richer for all Chris- 
tian utterance and for all Christian work. 

My creed satisfies me, I am willing to confess, better than 
the use I have put it to. I am not inclined to boast of my 
liberal ideas; rather am I ashamed because of my small 
measure of Christianity. Sometimes our friends are moved, 
as they think, by the spirit of prophecy, and predict for us 
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changes of opinion, position, and the like. If it were only as 
easy to predict, and to insure a more uncompromising and 
zealous Christianity. And why should it not be ? 

And now I have only time to say before I close, that in 
commending the gospel to those who have it not, or who 
seem to me to have it not, it would be by no means the least 
of my reliances to set it forth as the only power of God unto 
salvation. ‘The world must have a religion, because the 
world has a heart, —bread from heaven, truth, love, light, 
a personal God, a spirit to help human infirmity, a revelation 
of another life, a heart to do God’s work, and to bear God’s 
will in these places of care. It cannot live long without the 
supernatural : it must not only believe that God is, but also 
that he is a rewarder of those who diligently seek him. It 
has enjoyed, since Christ’s coming, a positive faith in divine 
things, immeasurably beyond any thing which was vouchsafed 
before, — that is the fact, explain it as you will; and we shall 
find that this faith shall live and grow, in the multitude of 
cases, and as a rule to which there will be few exceptions, 
only when and where the Spirit that Christ sends into the 
world leads the mind into truth, and lifts the heart into 
prayer. The world may forget for a time, —it is forgetting 
now, but it will only be for a time, —that he who gathereth 
not with Christ, scattereth. 

You know how tolerant Christ was. He was so, because 
he was so strong; because he knew that we had such great 
need of him. “ He that is not against us is on our part,”’ he 
said, and “ Forbid him not; for there is no man, which shall 
do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of me.” 
Wait a little, he seems to say, with that divine patience, — 
wait, and uncompelled, undenounced, they shall come to me, 
the only Light that never grows dim, the only Name whereby 
men can be saved, the only fountain of living waters. 

We are told, that the Unitarian movement logically, and 
therefore inevitably, issues in the simplest humanitarian Chris- 
tianity, without so much as a miracle to cast about it a halo 
of mystery. Let time decide that, along with so much else ; 
but, however this may be, there is also a counter-movement. 
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There are those who long, as the heart panteth for the water- 
brooks, for more of the life of God. They love the sweet 
words and the gracious works of Jesus. ‘They worship his 
divine character. They sit at the feet of the man of God. 
They follow him in his blessed charities. They make a 
nice distinction, perhaps, between Jesus and the Christ; but 
they rejoice to be called Christians. ‘They keep his com- 
mandments, because they love the Master in sincerity. And 
now let me, too, play the prophet: let me say, that the old 
word of benediction shall be fulfilled, ‘Grace be with all 
them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” As they 
look, their faith shall grow by what it feeds upon. As 
they follow him, they shall be amazed like the disciples of 
old. The divine shall shine through the human, as on the 
Mount of Transfiguration ; the light of the glory of God in 
the face of their man Jesus. They shall hear him forgiving 
sins, — their own sins, perhaps, — and shall ask, Who is this 
that forgiveth sins also? They shall hear his sweet ‘‘ Come 
unto me, and I will give you rest,” — peace from the bosom 
of God. And his name shall again be Wonderful; the mir- 
acles which could not be grounds of faith shall become objects 
of faith, and unto the increase of faith; and once more, as in 
the blessed days of trusting childhood, they shall see the 
broken tomb, and Mary kneeling at the feet of the risen 
Christ, and the cloud that half veils, half reveals, the vanish- 
ing Lord; and, from that day onward, he shall be not only 
the man Jesus, but Christ their life; and it shall be the dear- 
est hope of their hearts, that, when he shall appear, they may 
appear with him in glory. 


A MAN must bring a serious mind to this work. He must 
come before God with sincere earnestness, deep humility, and 
hearty sorrow for his sins, and with a deliberate and firm resolu- 
tion not to enter any more into the old, broad way of vanity. 
And though the whole world should account him a fool, and he 
should lose both honor and goods — nay, and the temporal life 
also — for the sake of his new choice, yet he must resolve firmly 
to abide by it. — Behmen. 
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TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


XXIX. 
WARUM BETRUBST DU DICH, MEIN HERZ? 


[By Hans Sachs, the famous shoemaker poet, about the middle of the sixteenth 


century.] 


Why dost thou vex thyself, my heart ? 
Why discontented with thy part 

Of this world’s transient good ? 
Thy trust be in thy God alone ; 
For earth and heaven are all his own. 


He will not take his presence back ; 

He knows full well what thou dost lack, 
And where thy burdens press : 

Thy Father and thy God, he still 

Stands by thee in extremest ill. 


The foolish boast their golden dust ; 
In God I meekly put my trust, 
With slender means content : 
There rests with me the joyous thought, — 
Who bide in him can lack in nought. 





O God! thou art as rich to-day 

As thou hast shown thyself alway ; 
That is my stay and staff. 

Give me but wealth within the breast, 

And scatter as thou wilt the rest. 


From what must waste I well can part ; 
With the Everlasting in my heart, 
The world’s vain lusts flit by ; 
They offer but a short success, 
And lead no step to blessedness. 


O Lord, my God! all praise to thee, 

That, through thy Son, thou call’st e’en me, 
Thy saving health to share. 

My spirit fast to thee engage, 

And make thyself my heritage! 
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XXX. 
VON GOTT WILL ICH NICHT LASSEN. 
[Written by Ludwig Hembold, during the Plague at Erfurth, in 1563.] 


From God I will not sever, 
Since he doth ne’er forsake ; 
But keep the faith for ever 
That sacred promise spake. 
He reaches me his hand ; 
He grants his aid and warning 
At night as in the morning, — 
This well I understand. 


When human love and favor 

Grow cold, or turn aside, 

His kindness will not waver, 

While we in him confide. 

He helps in all our straits, 
Redeems from prison-places, 
Sets free from all disgraces, 

And snatches from death-gates. 


To him will I commit me, 
When I am sorely pressed ; 

F’en then he will permit me 
A refuge and a rest. 
Confided to him still 

Be body, soul, and living, 

And life that is his giving ; 
Do with them what he will! 


Praise Him with souls and voices 
Who filleth to the brim: 
How every hour rejoices 
That gives its heart to him! 
So use we well the time: 
Then shall our joy be telling, 
Here in this earthly dwelling, 
And more in the upper clime. 
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MORNING SIDE. 
CHAPTER VI.—SOUL AND BODY. 


I nevER had the greatest respect for the man who always 
has at hand some favorite theory, which, like a portable foot- 
rule, he can slip out of his pocket, and tell you the exact 
measure of the world at any time. I am apt to fancy that 
the world is somewhat larger than he imagines, and has more 
in it to minister to humility and awe. 

Yet the rage of explanation is very common, in spite of 
ridiculous weaknesses to which it has led. The force of sys- 
tem is the veritable hydrostatic press, where a slender column 
of theory balances tons of absurdity. If, to one bent upon 
elucidating every thing by the sole principle of benevolence, 
you object that the wolf eats the lambs, —“ Ah, yes!” he 
replies, ‘“‘ without doubt he eats them, and herein shines the 
goodness of Providence ; for the lambs are eaten when they 
are young and fat; they thus escape sickness and old age. 
If they were reasonable creatures, and foresaw the future, 
they would, in dying, bless their carnivorous benefactors.” 
How much more sensible is it to confess, that there are some 
things which we do not understand ! 

It is not at all my meaning, that this confession should 
worry us, or give us the least wish to be beating our brains 
against dark corners which have been harder than all human 
heads ever since the world began. Around such questions 
as the origin of evil, the freedom of the will, the fore-knowl- 
edge of God, there seems to have been a strange fascination, 
akin to that longing sometimes felt on the tops of monuments 
and towers, to throw one’s self headlong below; though I 
suspect that, in both cases, he who yields to it finds he has 
not proved much beyond his own daring and folly. 

The truth is, these grand mysteries lie along our mental, 
horizon like mountains. It is good for us to have them there. 
They show us our littleness; they fill us with emotions of 
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sublimity ; they give us exalted conceptions of Him to whom 
they “are very little things;” and I hardly know who fur- 
nishes the most evidence of not having a truly sane mind, — 
he who tries to prove there is no mountain there, or he who 
sets to work with his pickaxe and spade to shovel it away. 

It was in the interchange of some of these thoughts, that 
Arthur and I, one afternoon, had a walk in the woods behind 
his house. The leaves had assumed those thousand-colored 
tints which mark the decline of the year; the golden rod, 
cardinal flower, and aster displayed their bright colors along 
our path, while the distant field and hill-sides were wreathed 


_ with that airy gauze which sometimes gives to our autumnal 


scenery almost the softness of an Italian landscape. Perhaps 
it was the influences of the season, perhaps the remembrance 
of the late bereavement, that gave a direction to our talk. 


Arthur. — Among those mysteries to which we have just alluded 
is the mystery, that we are brought into such a connection with 
matter that the soul is temporarily imprisoned in this body of 
earth. Here too, you know, some men must have a theory, and 
so they talk about our suffering here for the sins of some pre-exist- 
ent state ; though even that seems to me less improbable than the 
notion of others, that it was originally intended we should live 
here for ever. How flesh and blood could stand an eternal wear 
and tear is not quite apparent; to say nothing of the fact, that 
the solid matter of the globe itself might in time fail to furnish 
sufficient substance for so many bodies of undying beings. But I 
dare say the advocates of these opinions find ways of getting over 
these slight difficulties ; at any rate, will try to do it, rather than 
stand silent before this mystery, saying, ‘* Even so, Father; for so 
it seemed good in thy sight.” 

Neighbor. — That lurch of opinion which assumed that mind is 
an attribute of matter is, I believe, fast passing away. 

Arthur. — And little merit was there, as it seems to me, in 
abandoning it. Who can praise very highly the discrimination 
that fails to see the difference between the indivisible, self-acting, 
reasoning, loving, aspiring, limitless soul, and the divisible, inert, 
unconscious, gravitating, and bounded matter ? 

Neighbor. — It is for this reason we must regret that our lan- 
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guage is so much founded on a materialistic basis; for we say 
our eyes see, our ears hear, our fingers touch, when we know that 
they can do nothing of this kind. How much better would it have 
been, had our language expressed the exact truth, that it is the 
soul which sees, hears, touches, through the bodily organs. 

Arthur. — Ah, well! if the making of language was to be done 
now, there are many things that would be changed ; and, after all, 
a reflecting mind is no more deceived by what you refer to, than 
by the phrase, “the sun rises and sets.” But language itself 
gives us a hint, you know, that the soul is restrained and fettered 
by the body. We all feel what an imperfect communication be- 
tween two souls is this reverberation of air. We are conscious of 
having burning thoughts and emotions which seem cold and spirit- 
less as expressed in the best word that can be found; and how 
often can we find no right word at all! What is the poet’s strug- 
gle but the effort of the soul to give an adequate outward sign of 
the conception of truth and beauty which is so resplendent within ? 
Why is adoration, in its highest form, so speechless, if not because 
no words can utter the soul’s emotions of gratitude and love ? 

And then, on the other hand, scarcely less suggestive is the fact 
of the soul’s occasional independence of the need of speech. Two 
lovers read each other’s heart merely by a look. Two minds of a 
kindred genius require hardly a word to suggest a whole volume of 
meaning. If we suppose their two bodies suddenly destroyed, and 
their souls, surviving, to be immediately together, these might have 
more perfect communication with each other without any media- 
tion of tongue or eye. 

In both cases then, in our stammering modes of utterance, and 
when we know each other without utterance at all, what a concep- 
tion we seem forced to have of something distinct from the prison- 
house of the body, and boundlessly greater than that! 

Did you ever look into the eye, so human, of an elephant, and 
imagine a human soul imprisoned in that unwieldly mass? The 
distinction between soul and body came home pretty strong then. 
What is there, except our familiarity with the human body, that 
should make this seem less a prison of the soul? 

Neighbor. — It may be said, you know, that the human body 
is a better organization ; yet there is no reason to suspect, that it is 
any thing else than a more delicate arrangement of the same cor- 
ruptible elements of bones and flesh and blood. 
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Arthur. — And, then, how is the general position we are now 
looking at fortified, by considering that there are in the soul ideas 
which lie back of all phenomena of the body, and which none of 
these seem to suggest! Such is our idea of the Infinite, which no 
familiarity with finite things appears to create; our idea of the 
Perfect, which no accumulation of imperfects can form; our idea 
of Right, which no induction originates; our idea of Causality, 
which no succession of events inspires. It is, I think, by no 
devious process that we feel that these things place the soul in 
relations above time and sense, and intimate a nature and des- 
tiny differing from those of the body. 

Neighbor. — They seem like that harmony which existed be- 
fore your musical instrument was made, and will never die, even 
after that instrument be broken. And, as we grow older, I suspect 
this thought more and more comes to us. In youth, animal life 
almost overlays the spiritual, of which we become more conscious 
as bodily forces abate. 


“The soul’s frail mansion, battered and decayed, 
Lets in the light through chinks which time hath made.” 


Arthur. —* A bridge,” says an author I was reading to-day, 
‘‘shows the space between me and the world of matter ; but, of 
the two banks joined by this bridge, that where I am is the most 
real: the other may possibly be a mirage, but verity must be 
here.” And, if we look to the metaphysicians, I suppose they 
will tell us that it is harder to prove the existence of matter, than 
that of spirit. How much do we suffer ourselves to be deluded, if 
we deem matter so solid, and spirit so unsubstantial; and only once 
in a while wake up to see, not that we have souls, but that we are 
souls, and beside these there is nothing else that is not a transi- 
tory shadow ! ; 

Neighbor. —Do you remember the confession of the heroic 
apostle, ‘‘ Whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot 
tell”? I suppose that all heroism sometimes lifts one up to a like 
uncertainty. 

Arthur. — Yes: men for a moment seem to overcome the limi- 
tations of the body, and to forget it. So does the poet in the hour 
of his ecstacy ; so does the loving friend, who lives with the absent 
and far distant one, and, for a moment, can hardly persuade him- 
self that he is not there; so does the astronomer, as his thought 
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flies from one planetary world to another; so does the martyr, 
who, at the stake, is insensible to all pain; so does the Christian, 
who, in his rapt devotion, feels as if he was even now bowing 
before the shining throne, with the Lamb, and the elders, and the 
golden harps, and the vials full of odors. When we think of 
these things, it does not seem to be the highest exercise of reason 
to call in question the distinction between soul and body. 

Neighbor. — And, once possessed of that distinction, immortality 
is not so hard to believe. 

Arthur.— The mystery of mysteries is, as before said, that we 
are in this body of flesh at all. Our separation from it seems not 
only possible, but probable. Why should the prisoner perish be- 
cause his prison-walls are taken away ? 


At this point, Arthur seemed inclined to glance at some 
of the intimations of immortality ; but I felt obliged to remind 
him of the approach of the evening air, and of his cough, 
which has already awakened our anxiety. He told me, that 
the next day a party of neighbors and friends proposed to 
pass the afternoon at the glen, a place I have before de- 
scribed; and, if I would accompany him, we might have a 
side chance to carry on a little further the conversation here 
interrupted. 


READER, who lovest God, if thou wilt use this book aright, and 
art in good earnest, thou shalt certainly find the benefit thereof ; 
but I desire thou mayest be warned (if thou art not in earnest) 
not to meddle with the dear names of God, in which and by which 
the Most High Holiness is named, stirred, and most powerfully 
desired, lest they kindle the anger of God in thy soul; for we must 
not abuse the holy names of God. This little book is only for 
those that would fain repent, and are in a desire to begin. Both 
sorts will find what manner of words are therein, and whence they 
are born. Be ye herewith commended to the eternal goodness 
and mercy of God. — Behmen. 
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In the Sermon on the Mount, our Saviour laid down for us 
no less a standard than perfection. ‘That sermon, which has 
been the fruitful source of so many discourses, and indeed 
contains in itself all the righteous sermons since delivered 
and to be delivered, fell upon the Jewish ears with a stunning 
force of paradox. Its principles quite reversed their precepts, 
poured contempt on all their pride, and pointed out sources 
of happiness hitherto unknown, or known only to be despised. 
To this day, that precept to which we have now especially 
adverted has remained a paradox, running counter to general 
Christian profession and alleged experience. Christians gen- 
erally admit sin to be insuperable in the present state of be- 
ing; and in their temple-worship they continually proclaim 
to God their own unworthiness and vileness. With some, 
this strain of homage is, no doubt, the voice of a deep con- 
sciousness. With others, it sometimes seems to indicate an 
idea, that God, like an Eastern despot, likes to have his wor- 
shippers grovel in the dust before him; degrading the subject 
to exalt the Sovereign. It is sometimes a painful spectacle, 
as if a thoughtless insult to Him who has created and re- 
deemed us. Does it not somewhat reflect upon the Sovereign 
himself, to inform him that even his works of grace are so 
alloyed? Does the praying Christian forget that he is God’s 
own workmanship, both initially and much more by the 
transformation of the spirit? Such homage, when the sincere 
breathing of a bruised spirit, is fit to move the tears of the 
speaker and hearer. When, on the other hand, it appears to 
be dictated by a magnifying of God through the belittlement 
and slander of man, his workmanship, it is painfully counter 
to good taste; and, when it smacks of cant, it is repulsive to 
the spectator, and cannot be acceptable to God. Does the 
worshipper really believe his own exhibition of himself? If 
even his fellow-man should take him at his word, would he 
not be bitterly affronted ? 

The Saviour’s precept, however paradoxical, is so explicit, 
clear, and demonstrable as to be almost self-evident. 
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So far as the past record goes, does not the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanse from all sin? If so, it renders the past lily- 
pure, — pure as he is pure. And, if not, then the atonement 
is at fault. And, if it fails partially, it is a total failure; for 
a sinner only partially redeemed cannot be admitted into 
heaven, where nothing can enter which defileth in the least 
degree. 

So, too, of the future. If the grace of God in Christ is 
insufficient to enable us to live without sin, then the grace 
is incomplete, and our redemption is at fault. Nay, more: 
if we cannot live without sinning, then a sin which is com- 
pulsory we are not to blame for, and it is no sin. It is 
evident, therefore, that we can live without sin, if we take 
refuge in the Ark of Safety, and lay hold on all that help 
which Christ has provided for us. 

It is evident, also, that we reproach Christ if we say he 
requires of us more than we can accomplish. He has pre- 
sented the standard of perfection: would it be righteous and 
benevolent for him to thus exact of us, if compliance were out 
of our power? Nay, if this were so, then perfection itself is 
satisfied at a lower rate; for a man who does as well as he 
can, does all that can be justly demanded of him, and is, in 
fact, perfect. 

The only way to escape this reasoning is to qualify the 
Scripture by some imaginarily and arbitrarily supposed tacit 
reservation. We think such a course of Bible exposition is 
liable to the anathema pronounced against the adding to, or 
taking from, the Word of God. 

But what is perfection ? 

It has degrees. A shell on the sea-shore is as perfect as a 
solar system or a galaxy; but it is not as large. If we are 
perfect as God, our perfection is finite, and his infinite. 

It is progressive. Gabriel is a greater being now than he 
was in the days of Abraham. There is no standstill in per- 
fection. The perfect Christian is on the advance,—a pilgrim 
ascending that ladder which Jacob saw reaching from heaven 
to earth, and he is every day nearer to God. A Christian 
who had got his growth would be so far from perfect, that he 
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would be a dead thing without any Christian vitality; for, 
with the Christian, to live is to attain, to advance. This 
“one thing I do,” says Paul: “ forgetting the things that are 
behind, I press on to those which are before.” 

Perfection, again, is God’s work, and not man’s. In all 
human achievement, the divine agency is still so vastly out 
of proportion, that the contributive work of man seems slight 
indeed. This is in the natural world. The husbandman 
ploughs the ground; but who made the ground? Who made 
the oxen? Who made the wood and iron shaped into the 
plough? Who made the ploughman himself? Who minis- 
ters to him the strength he must put forth in the work? All 
this is so great, that the effort of man seems small indeed. 
Yet that effort is man’s own, given by God to the free human 
will, and made the condition of the result. ‘This smaller 
quantity is lost sight of by the fatalists, who make puppets 
of themselves in error of intellect or the mistaken hope of 
pleasing God. An opposite class impute all to this human 
element, losing sight of the preponderating divine agency. 
It is to correct these that we are told in the word of God, 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it: except the Lord keep the city, the watchman wak- 
eth but in vain.” It was this self-glorification that unmanned 
Nebuchadnezzar, and degraded him to the rank of the irra- 
tional brute till seven times passed over his head. 

The perfect man glories in God, not in himself; for he 
knows that his righteousness is Christ’s, imputed, and there- 
by imparted, to him, that, in his goodness, it is God that 
works in him both to will and to do of his good pleasure. 
He does not say, “ Behold this mighty Babylon that I have 
built!” but, rather, “ Behold this work of grace that God 
hath wrought!” Still he does not ignore his own contrib- 
utive agency, but, consciously alive to his God-imparted 
strength, his freedom and power of will, he puts forth his 
strength, and co-operates with God. 

The perfect man, in the next place, does not know his own 
perfection. He thinks so much of God, that he thinks little 
of himself. A few persons I have known intimately in 
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whom I could find no fault, but everybody thought more of 
them than they did of themselves. ‘They did not count that 
they had already attained. Humility is itself the crown-jewel 
of perfection, and humility is not self-conscious. Paul was 
perfect, but he did not stop to count upon it: he “ pressed 
on to the things which are before.” ‘Those perfectionists 
who announce, “I am perfect,” furnish evidence of their own 
frailty, and discredit their profession. 

The perfect man is so vigilant against the heart, which he 
knows to be deceitful above all things, that he dare not trust 
its testimony in behalf of his perfection. He fears it is over- 
weening ; he dreads callousness of conscience; he thinks his 
self-satisfaction arises from losing sight of the higher heights 
which ever open up in grandeur and glory in the blue serene 
above him. The perfect man is a watcher; and his constant 
prayer is to the Searcher of hearts, to show him if there be 
any wicked way in him, and lead him in the life everlasting. 

Again: the perfect man is not delivered from propensity 
to sin. Christ was without sin ; but he was not without pro- 
pensity to sin; for he was tempted in all points like as we 
are. Paul was a perfect man in his degree: yet the thorn in 
the flesh gave him anguish, and he exclaimed, “‘ Oh, wretched 
man that [ am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” 

No man is so perfect as to be safe from temptation. It 
lurks for him at the next corner, and endangers his spiritual 
life. It presents evil thoughts and evil lures to him. . It is 
nearest when seeming farthest off. When the soul has but 
now been soaring in devotion, there is danger, as it sinks 
from its flight, that Satan will enter into it. The man who 
counts himself perfectly safe, and relaxes his guard or throws 
away his weapons and armor, is sure to fall into sin. 

In considering the doctrine of perfection, it is necessary 
carefully to discriminate between sinful propensity and sinful 
practice. ‘lo merely be tempted to do wrong, to have evil 
thoughts offer themselves, or evil lures solicit, is not sin. If 
we could not resist such temptation, then duress would be a 
good plea, and irresistible sin would be no sin. ‘This would 
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be proportionably true if these temptations could be only 
partially resisted; for, to the extent of impossible resistance, 
the forced wrong would not be sin, since only free agents can 
commit sin. 

This is the evil of preaching up the impossibility of perfect 
sinlessness. Bad men hear good men accounting themselves 
vile; and, taking them at their word, they suppose them no 
better, regard holiness as impracticable, and content them- 
selves to grovel in moral degradation. 

To say that we cannot be perfect is a libel upon God, and 
a license more or less to commit sin. It discourages us to 
expect to live without sinning, or to believe we can so live ; 
and in this respect, as a man thinketh, so is he: he cannot 
accomplish what he believes beyond his power, and useless 
to endeavor. Consequently, where this hopelessness of vir- 
tue is preached up, the moral standard is not high, and the 
Christianity is gross with alloy. We fear there are many 
who, at the judgment, will find their faith tried by their 
works, and will incur condemnation because they unnerved 
their strength with sluggish ease in a debased moral standard 
of possible excellence. 

This doctrine of perfection is inculcated by the beloved 
disciple, and gives the key to the First Epistle of John. In 
the eighth verse of the first chapter, he says, “ If we say that 
we have,no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.” Here, we take it, he refers to sinful propensity, and not 
to sinful indulgence. Or perhaps it refers to the past record, 
and is another rendering of the tenth verse intended to be 
expository of it, — “If we say that we have not sinned, we 
make him a liar, and the truth is not in us.” We take it 
both statements are true of the perfect man, and that he is 
a wretched fanatic, who does not recognize that he was once a 
sinner, and still is liable to sinful propensities. ‘That it does 
not imply that a Christian indulges sin is very obvious from 
the third chapter. In the fifth verse it is written, “ And we 
know that he was manifested to take away our sins.” The 
sixth verse says, “‘ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not: 


whosoever sinneth hath not seen him, neither known him. 
VOL. XXXIII. 47 
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Little children, let no man deceive you: he that doeth right- 
eousness is righteous, even as he is righteous. He that com- 
mitteth sin is of the devil; for the devil sinneth from the 
beginning. For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil. Whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed remaineth in 
him; and he cannot sin because he is born of God.” 

John thus clearly states, that, while the man who says 
historically that he has not sinned, or denies that he has pro- 
pensities, liabilities, or temptations to sin, either intentionally 
falsifies, or is blinded to holiness; yet, on the other hand, the 
man who professes conversion, and still sins, is a deceiver, or 
himself deceived. The divine lineage into which he has thus 
been born through faith in Christ transmutes his tastes and 
affections, so that he must love godliness and loathe sin, do 
righteousness and detest iniquity. Sin now contravenes his 
nature, jars upon his spirit, and tortures his sensibilities. 
Some commentators limit such sin to known sin. But, where 
there are means of recognizing sin, ignorance is itself sin. 
Others restrict the sin, intended in the passages cited, to ha- 
bitual sin. ‘They say a regenerate man may occasionally fall 
into sin; but it will be so at war with his new nature that he 
cannot go on in sin. Others again refer the passage to a 
completed sanctification, which they regard as begun, but not 
perfected here. 

We shall not insist that those who have faults or foibles, 
or who even fall into grievous sin, may not be Christians. 
This would be constituting ourselves their judge, while “ to 
their own master they must stand or fall.” What we do 
claim is, that it is possible wholly to avoid sinning, not sinful 
propensity, but sinful indulgence and practice. ‘The atone- 
ment for sin is ample. ‘ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.” It is not an imperfect remedy. ‘The grace 
of Christ, the Holy Spirit, Israel’s Keeper who neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps, — these are not inadequate agencies, but 
completely effectual, if a man will fully avail himself of 
them, to wholly guard urd protect from sinning. This 
proposition is so clear, that to doubt it seems an imputation 
upon God and a sacrilege. To doubt it is to enervate Chris- 
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tian energy, unman Christian effort, put to sleep Christian 
vigilance. To recognize it is to raise up the man to the full 
stature of his God-given strength, and place him shoulder to 
shoulder with those Christian heroes to whom the Scripture 
seems applicable, “I said, Ye are gods.” 

We have thus sought to vindicate the possibility of Chris- 
tian perfection, to insist upon it as a clearly attainable duty 
to which we would bid every child of God apply himself. 
We have even claimed, that there are, in observation and ex- 
perience, specimens of men seemingly perfect; and we have 
pointed out some of the characteristics by which such may be 
distinguished. We add yet one more badge of perfection, — 
instancy in prayer. The perfect man breathes ever— without 
ceasing, in season and out of season, in the closet, at the 
home and conference and temple-altar—that vital air without 
which holiness cannot exist. He prays in a heart’s desire 
bearing ever upward, indicting his thoughts, touching his lips, 
as occasion offers, with fervid utterance, nerving his hand to 
charities, illumining his look and gesture and deed with a 
heavenly halo of love, shining into all hearts as an unmis- 
takable Christian light which cannot be hid in a darkened 
world, sanctifying his whole mind and body and spirit, and 
rendering his body a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
unto God. 

The perfect man knows what prayer is, as he knows what 
breath is; and he will not cease from one till he discontinues 
the other. 

Finally, there is another most pleasing mark by which the 
perfect man is distinguished, — his end: “ Behold the per- 
fect man, and mark the upright! for the end of that man is 
peace.” — “ His last days are his best days.” 

The end is the crowning perfection of the beautiful and 
good. Finis coronat opus. Perfection does not wane out of 
existence. Its close breaks into a sunset of glory, bursts into 
stars like the culminated rocket, shoots forth the brightest 
beam in parting, like the consuming candle. Its end is thus 
fair and full of peace, because it is not its end, but, in truth, a 
grander beginning. In its setting, it soars to another exist- 
ence, and “flames in the forehead of the morning skies.” 
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“Tf my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea.” * 


It is that which makes the natural type so affectingly beau- 
tiful in its setting. Otherwise we could have no heart to 
mark the perfect man in his end. We could gaze at no sun- 
set, we could watch no withering flower, no pining bloom, no 
waning existence. It would be the blackness of despair for 
ever. But now that death is a door opening up a new, joy- 
ous, expansive existence, which, though our eyes fail to pene- 
trate, yet our hearts’ awakened sentiment discerns; therefore 
doth a glory play about the parting hour of the perfect man, 
and lend to his brow and eye a halo of peace and preternatu- 
ral beauty. 

We are aware that the train of reasoning we have pursued 
is ordinarily opposed by holding up to view the perfect law 
of God, demanding, as it does, divine love to the extent of 
mind, soul, and strength; and the Christian is challenged to 
point to a day or hour when he is sure he has come up to this 
requirement. 

If he has not done it, however, that does not invalidate 
our position, which is merely that it is in his power td do it. 
And the correctness of this position is manifestly implied by 
the very statement of the divine law; for, otherwise, that 
must require us to love God beyond our mind and soul and 
strength, whereas the requirement is only commensurate 
with our ability. As to the challenge, no Christian ought 
to take up the gauntlet; for that would render him judge in 
his own cause, instead of his loving Master and Saviour. 
Doubtless many a trembling saint, who dares not exonerate 
himself of culpability, is acquitted by the approving smile of 
his tender and considerate Judge. The Christian himself 
ought to be diffident of his attainment, and ever anxious after 
perfection, that, having done all, he may stand. He should 
watch now, for he is among perils and foes. He should not 
take his rest now, but work ere the night cometh, and labor 
to enter into that rest which remaineth to the people of God. 

a. ¥..%, 





* William Ellery Channing, the poet. 
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ENGLISH SYMPATHY. 


PeruaPs it is not wise to question the genuineness of the sym- 
pathy proffered to us by the English nobility in our great national 
bereavement. But when those thirteen thousand prisoners at An- 
dersonville were being murdered, or starved to death, and as many 
more at Richmond, Salisbury, and Danville; when the loyal peo- 
ple of East Tennessee were shot down on their own hearth-stones, 
or before their doors, in presence of their wives and children ; when 
the colored prisoners of Fort Pillow after surrender were butch- 
ered with English guns and bayonets; when loyal men throughout 
Dixie were hunted into caves by bloodhounds, or hung upon the 
limbs of trees; and when all this was within the nation which Mr. 
Gladstone said was “created” by Jefferson Davis, it strikes us 
that English sympathy would have come with as much propriety 
and grace, and very likely would have prevented the great wicked- 
ness which only consummated these barbarities. Jefferson Davis 
was eulogized by the English minister with plaudits, and “ Hear, 
hear!” Mr. Lincoln was scorned, and jeered at. The portraits 
of each were exhibited; one as the finished gentleman, the other 
as an outlandish boor. If Mr. Lincoln’s assassination had been a 
great success, and Southern independence had been achieved 
thereby, we should have had small condolence from the English 
nobility, who, for three years, had been the patrons of pirates, of 
the murderers of helpless prisoners, and the robbers of graves. 
It alters the case when the “nation” which Jefferson Davis 
‘ created” has crumbled in pieces, and the finished gentleman is 
running from the gallows disguised in petticoats; when the nation 
preserved by Abraham Lincoln comes strong and whole out of the 
storm of battle; when four millions of slaves drop their fetters at 
his word, and emerge into the glorious prerogatives of manhood ; 
when the true and the good everywhere rise up to call him blessed, 
and a great people is weeping tears of love and sorrow over his 
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bier. We hope none of us will be again deceived, or suppose that 
the English aristocracy, whether in our prosperity or adversity, 
regard us with any thing but aversion and hate. But, for the sake 
of the English people, on whose mighty heart we have leaned for 
sympathy all through our great agony, let us strive after peace, and 
maintain it. And when their struggle comes on apace, when their 
day of emancipation and enfranchisement into all the prerogatives 
of English freemen is drawing nigh, may the heart of the republic 
beat with them, — the republic whose cause they have cheered on 
in its hour of peril as the cause of universal liberty and the sacred 
rights of mankind ! s. 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Lines of railway are being established in Asia Minor. It sounds 
oddly to read of them as connecting places once reached by the 
bleeding feet of the apostles. Think of Paul and John as going 
from Ephesus to Smyrna in the first-class express-train! They 
could do that if they lived in these days. There has lately been 
opened to public travel a railway about fifty miles long between 
these two cities. Anglican enterprise is at the bottom of this un- 
dertaking. Spacious station-houses have been erected, and a hope 
is cherished of developing a large traffic; but at present a single 
daily train renders sufficient accommodation. 

In zeal for missionary labor, no class of Christians equals the 
Roman Catholic ; and few persons who have visited the College of 
the Propaganda, in Rome, where almost every language spoken on 
the face of the earth is taught to those in training for missionary 
life, will forget the impression there derived of the earnest and 
almost ubiquitous efforts of that Church. It says, that in Judea 
alone it employs no less than 2,056 Italian priests, of whom 490 
are Jesuits, 442 Capuchins, and 215 are Franciscans. 

Ir one should undertake to describe all the strange and, in some 
senses, cruel customs that are still observed in the old cities of 
Europe, the inheritance of former ages, we might obtain a very 
lively idea of our good fortune in this country in escaping the past. 
A French paper says, that, in Berlin, apothecaries are still forbid- 
den to prepare medical prescriptions for sick Jews. It adds, that 
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the privileges of that noble corporation would be forfeited by non- 
compliance with this prohibition. Berlin has ten thousand Hebrew 
inhabitants, some of whom are persons of great distinction. Mey- 
erbeer and Mendelssohn and Neander, who were of Jewish extract, 
were from that city; and what names of eminent men grace its 
annals ! — Hegel, Humboldt, Schleiermacher, Ranke, Ritter, Fichte, 
Schelling, and a list too long to quote, and quite too long not to 
leave us in wonder that the abolition of the above-named inherited 
restriction has not years ago been effected. 

In “ Notes of Travel in 1862-3,” by Francis Galton, just pub- 
lished in London, there is an interesting account of a large female 
school in Beyrout. It has, he says, no less than four hundred 
pupils, married women and girls. They are studying the English, 
French, and Arabic languages; and, what seems to be of still 
greater consequence, they are taught useful lessons relating to a 
practical and energetic management of the affairs of domestic life 
according to European ideas on this subject. The writer says, that 
“nowhere has the experiment of female education in the East been 
tried with more thorough success.” He says that a sight of the 
pupils in this school was of deep interest. Their countenances 
betokened all the races of the East, — Greek, Moslem, and Chris- 
tian ; and, as they sat side by side with those of a hostile creed, the 
lesson of a kindly and respectful tolerance was not the least import- 
ant which they learned. 

No city in Europe excels Rome as a nest of superstitious signs, 
sayings, oracles, and fears. These always flourish where there is 
little rational belief; and, besides, many old pagan observances 
survive there to this day. Among these, some mystic sibylline 
words have strange power. <A writer in Rome, whose letter in 
the ‘‘ Independence Belge” we have just read, affords an illustra- 
tion. ‘Just now,” he says, ‘the minds of many are exercised by 
the belief that the sybilline expression, crux crucis, applies to the 
present times. Cross of the cross, — what do those mystic words 
mean? Some whisper, with fear, that the papacy and the Catholic 
Church are about to be crucified by the hands of Victor Emanuel 
and his soldiers; though, as they hope, these institutions will then 
rise again with renovated power. Others exultingly interpret the 
phrase as implying, that the present hope has proved a cross of the 
cross, — a bad ruler, who has brought every thing to disgrace and 
ruin. Here is an ambiguity worthy sibylline fame. 
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WE find, in “‘ L’ Opinione” of Turin, in the last month, an in- 
teresting article, based on information received directly from Rome, 
touching the prospect of the pope’s remaining in that city after 
the withdrawal of the French troops. It seems, that all sorts of 
discussions on this subject abounded. It is evident, that there is 
already a clear foresight of the sure triumph of the patient and 
waiting policy of the Italian Government, and a wide-spread con- 
viction that the papal power is destined to occupy a still lower 
place in the coming history of the world. What will become of 
it? Shall it seek some other seat? ‘To what place can it go? 
Venice, Austria, Bavaria, France, Spain, the Balearic Isles, Malta, 
Regusa, have all been named; but it is already known that large 
places do not want to receive such an element of disturbance as 
the papal court would constitute, and small ones would feel them- 
selves suffocated by its reception. It is supposed, that the re- 
actionary Catholic party in France would give a cordial welcome to 
the pope as an instrument of excitement in that country against 
the liberalizing tendencies of the present Government, and in the 
hope of an accession of power to the waning influence of Catholi- 
cism. In the midst of all this discussion, the ‘* Unita Catholica,” 
the organ of the Roman court, expresses the opinion, that, after 
all, the pope will remain where he is, and shape the future in the 
best way he can. 

Tue indifference to sanitary regulations evinced by many muni- 
cipal corporations seems oftentimes no better than deliberate and 
wholesale murder. When it is Known, for a certainty, that hun- 
dreds of deaths may be avoided, and yet the requisite conditions 
are not complied with, the hands of civic functionaries are red 
with blood. The little sensibility which officials in many places 
show on this subject is one of the most amazing spectacles of the 
times. Illustrations of diminished mortality by sanitary reforms 
are not wanting, and the city of Paris presents one quite worth 
considering. Within the last fifteen years, the French capital has 
been greatly changed. Old and overcrowded blocks of dwellings 
have been demolished, and pure air has been admitted into many 
close neighborhoods by opening broad streets and public squares. 
Better tenements have been provided for the poor, who now enjoy, 
in many instances for the first time, the comforts of pure water 
and good drainage. What are the consequences? We see them 
stated in the “ Journal de la Société de Statistique” as follows: 
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*‘ From 1845 to 1849 there was one death to every 32 inhabitants ; 
from 1850 to 1854 there was one death to every 34 inhabitants ; 
from 1855 to 1859 there was one death to every 35 inhabitants ; 
from 1860 to 1863 there was one death to every 40 inhabitants. 
In 1845 there were 31 deaths in every 1,000 inhabitants; while 
in 1864 there were but 25 deaths in that number of inhabitants 
making an annual saving, by sanitary means, of six lives in 
every 1,000, or of 1,200 in the entire population of Paris. That 
city has a death-rate but a little higher than the average of the 
whole of France, and considerably less than other French cities 
less careful of sanitary provisions, —such as Marseilles, Rouen, 
and Lille. Happily, what was announced as the Russian plague 
proves to be no “‘ pest” in the proper sense of that word, but only 
a more fatal form than usual of typhus fever, induced, especially 
among the poor, by a season of unusual severity. We have neigh- 
borhoods in our American cities, new as they are, filled, through 
filth, with the seeds of disease ; and, if our cities are not ravaged 
by a plague, their ordinary mortality is increased by a guilty muni- 
cipal neglect. 

Tue last number of the London * Eclectic Review” (in the in- 
terest of the Evangelical Churches of England) has an article upon 
“The History of Rationalism,” the title of a recent book by W. 
E. H. Lecky. It says, that, in all our condemnation of rationalism, 
we ought not to forget how much we owe to it. If it has impaired 
our faith in the miraculous, it has annihilated our belief in magic 
and witchcraft. If it has narrowed the domain of theology, it has 
purged away from it the old doctrine of Hell, which, for so long a 
time, was its central and awful fact, and has brought religion up 
into a kingdom of purer mofive and power. If it has caused pre- 
rogatives to wane, and made the toe of the peasant tread on the 
heel of the courtier, it has carried a practical utilitarianism into pol- 
itics, which are no longer a mystery and a sham, but a blessing to 
the nation. The origin of rationalism is traced to the inquisitive, 
utilitarian, and mechanical spirit of Europe, which has become 
diffused through all classes ; so that, the reviewer says, ** Sit down 
with almost any man, by your fireside, and throw out upon his soul 
the grappling-irons of close speech; and the ninety-nine chances 
against one are, that, when you expect to find a Christian, you 
have caught a rationalist.” As to the cure, he says, ‘* Our receipt 
is assuredly neither in putting a padlock on the human mind nor 
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in terrifying it by old expedients of the horrors of a world to come. 
Our only faith, next to the faith in the word of eternal truth, is’ in 
the education of the whole man, — conscience, mind, will, and 
heart. The impenetrable mystery which lies at the root of every 
thing should compel the reason to put its finger upon its lip, and 
reverently to kneel and adore.” We think that all this is quite 
remarkable. The extent to which the spirit of rationalism has 
invaded the circle from which the writer speaks is very significant ; 
and the spirit of this review we welcome with equal surprise and 
pleasure. M. 


NOTES IN THE HOSPITALS. 


In my official visits to the camps and hospitals, I sometimes 
meet with incidents which may be of interest to the readers of 
your Magazine. Indeed, as I see its familiar face on the shelves 
of their libraries, I feel bound to tell you how much good you are 
in this way doing to thousands of our suffering soldiers. I am 
confident that it meets the wants of that large number, who, in 
the course of this war, have broken away from the gloomy walls 
of Calvinism, but will not rush into the mire of neology. They 
like still the good old path of an authoritative faith, and accept 
cordially your motto, ‘‘ The Church heareth none but Christ.” 

I found at Readville a library of seven hundred and fifty vol- 
umes, but a dearth of good reading of a religious character. I 
hope they may soon be supplied with your Magazine, as well as 
other of our publications suited to their needs and tastes. I saw 
there no tracts of any kind, and but a meagre collection of valuable 
books. They are eager for such matter; and, if the hospital is 
continued, I hope some of our liberal friends will soon supply this 
want. They lack many of those aids furnished our soldiers so 
generously at most other hospitals, such as National and State 
maps, war maps, and a supply of stationery. Few imagine how 
much delight it affords these toil-worn men to write, now and then, 
a word of their condition to the dear home-circle. . While we send 
them books, secular as well as religious, let us not forget to enclose 
in each package a small donation of paper and pens. Remember, 
too, that the library of the hospital at Readville is all the soldiers 
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in camp have to furnish them with reading. What you send to the 
one will, therefore, bless the other. 

At Portsmouth Grove, R.I., I found very much to interest me. 
It has one of the finest hospitals for its size in the country. The 
library, contained in a large and neat room, has some 2,300 vol- 
umes ; and, for the most part, they are well-selected and profitable 
books. I except, however, a mass of worthless pamphlets, 
‘‘ which,” said the chaplain, as he pointed to them, ‘are never 
touched.” They who offer such contributions to our soldiers for- 
get their intelligence, and, I may say of many of them, their 
liberal culture. In the chapel,—a specially commodious and 
beautiful building, —I heard a class recite a good lesson in arith- 
metic; and the chaplain informed me there were several classes in 
the higher branches. He had himself several scholars in Latin, 
and two in the Greek language. They are thirsting for good 
biographies, and works of history. The writings of Prescott were 
named to me as specially desirable. They have a few newspapers, 
and spoke of the peculiar acceptableness of daily journals. For 
editors, ‘‘ a word to the wise” may be “ sufficient.” 

I met there a Spaniard, sixty-eight years old, who, at eight, 
entered the army in Great Britain. But he appeared thoroughly 
loyal, as well as pious, and was anxious to be restored to health, 
and do his share toward “ putting down this wicked rebellion.” 

Another interesting case was that of a soldier from New Hamp- 
shire, who had been two years in the hospital. I spoke to him of 
the clear hand of Providence throughout this war, uniting the 
North, and bearing forward irresistibly the noble cause of emanci- 
pation. ‘‘Speaking of Providence,” said he, ‘I never thought 
much of that until the battle of Chancellorsville. That was a 
terrible scene: on Sunday, I fell on the field, and lay there among 
the heaps of Federal and rebel soldiers, just conscious of being 
alive, until Tuesday. I was taken for dead by the rebels, and 
they would give me an occasional kick: meantime they threw 
shovels of dirt over the bodies around me, and I thought my turn 
must come soon. When I was taken up and carried off, and 
saved from being buried alive, I thought there must be a Provi- 
dence in it all.” 

Other cases I might relate ; but more of these hereafter. As I 
walked through the cemetery, arranged with great order and 
beauty, and read the simple inscriptions on each head-board, re- 
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cording the ages of so many under twenty years old, and one even 
of sixteen, I realized more than ever the precious gift we had laid 
on the altar of our country. Thanks for the assurance that the 
blood of these noble martyrs was not shed in vain. I devoutly 
trust their angel-eyes may behold from on high the redemption of 
the land, its universal freedom, and the perpetuity of our blessed 
government. A. B. M. 


THE VICTORY THAT OVERCOMES THE WORLD. 


Vicrory over self is victory over the world. It is not the out- 
ward enemy, but the traitor within, that storms or undermines the 
citadel of spiritual life. Alas that the gates are so often unbarred 
for the hosts of evil to enter! Alas that the soul should so easily 
surrender, and suffer itself to be laid waste! As in the conflicts of 
nations the conquering army re-enforces its own strength by the 
munitions of war taken from the vanquished foe, so does the vic- 
torious soul gather new force from every struggle with temptation. 

Yet the victory is gained, not by self-confidence and spiritual 
pride, but by humility and self-abnegation. The humble soul 
alone is truly strong, and safe from fall. What outward power 
ean abase him, who, while he reverences the nature God has given 
him, still is lowly in his own eyes, ** esteeming others better than 
himself” ? What circumstance or condition of life can be adverse 
to him whose will is merged in the will of God? Oh the strength 
that grows from self-renunciation! Oh the peace that flows in upon 
the will subdued, when the man, though “ lord of himself” through 
entire mastery over his affections and passions, feels that all his 
‘¢ strength is in God,” and in the might of Him who overcame the 
world! To him the tide of life flows “like a broad river’s 
peaceful might,” through sunshine and through storm bearing 
steadily on its appointed course. His abundant peace is not stoi- 
cism. Like that of his divine Master, his heart is the home of all 
sweet affections. He is still a being of smiles and tears; tenderly 
alive to the joys of human sympathy, both in giving and receiving 
the blessed charities of life. At leisure from internal strife, he 
has a word of courage for the tempted, comfort for the sorrowing, 
reproof for the hardened sinner, hope for the penitent. 

Such lives are led by God’s best children here below. Lord, 
evermore grant us the peace that springs from victory over selfish 
aims, and the absorption of our wills into thine! " 
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Historical View of the American Revolution. By Grorce Wasu- 
INGTON GREENE. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This work is in the form of twelve lectures, originally written 
for the Lowell Institute, and read before it in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1863. The causes of the Revolution, its phases, finances, 
diplomacy, campaigns, armies, foreign element, martyrs, literature, 
are described in the author’s popular style; giving general views, 
sketches of character and sometimes of events not found in the 
common histories. The lectures evince originality of research, and 
minuteness of investigation; and are a valuable contribution to the 
historical literature pertaining to our revolutionary times. s. 


A View at the Foundations, or First Causes of Character, as 
operative before birth, from hereditary and spiritual sources; being 
a treatise on the organic structure and quality of the human soul, 
as determined by pre-natal conditions in the parentage and ences- 
try, and how far we can detect and control them. By Woopsury 
M. Fernatp. Boston: William V. Spencer. 

It will be scen by this title, which describes fully and accurately 
the contents of the book, that it treats of topics supremely impor- 
tant to the happiness and well-being of man. ‘The writer treads 
upon ground which requires great skill and delicacy in handling 
his topics. Vague and general statements would be worthless : 
minute details put into a work for popular reading, if unskilfully 
given, may do harm rather than good. We do not see that Mr. 
Fernald has given any thing that ought to be withheld. A high 
moral and benevolent purpose is evident throughout. He lays 
open the source of vast suffering, of hereditary disease and death, 
entailed by parents upon offspring. The sanctities of marriage, 
the awful responsibilities of parentage, the wickedness of its pro- 
fanation and perversion, the miseries that follow in consequence 
through the long line of hereditary evil, are described and vari- 
ously illustrated ; and the spiritual and natural laws which apply 
enforced with fact and precept, calculated deeply to impress the 
reader, and show how fearfully, as well as wonderfully, man is 
made. 8. 
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Know the Truth. A Critique on the Hamiltonian Theory of 
Limitation, including some Strictures upon the Theories of Rev. 
Henry L. Mansel and Mr. Herbert Spencer. By Jesse H. Jones. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 

It was our intention, as this book came late to hand, to turn it 
aside until the time should come for the next number ; indeed, the 
present writer, having long since forsworn metaphysics, meditated 
transferring the volume for the perusal of other eyes. Moreover, 
one could not help saying to himself, ‘* Mansel I know, and Spen- 
cer I know; but who is Jones, and what claims has he to be 
heard upon such topics?” Yet, again, we found to our dismay, on 
the very first page, that hateful expression, “in our midst ;” and 
that is generally enough for us, though so accomplished a rhetori- 
cian as Ward Beecher makes frequent use of it. Nevertheless we 
were somehow drawn on, and, after our fashion, went through the 
book at a sitting, much to our edification; and are glad to eon- 
fess that ‘¢ Jones,” though wholly unknown to us (what wonder !) 
save through these pages, is an exceedingly clever and earnest 
man. He seems to us to have done good service in the conflict 
with a scepticism which is none the less real and mischievous be- 
cause unconscious. We do not see how his demonstration or 
affirmation of ‘The Reason” can be spoken against; and he has 
supplied, in his not large book, most adinirable material for every 
theist who would give an account of the faith that is in him. It 
is a treatise which the theological student and the clergyman will 
read with great interest and profit; and, for ourselves, we are 
thankful that we kept on. The book is a fresh illustration of the 
great truth, that he who builds on the moral nature builds securely ; 
and that, by doing the will, we come to know of the doctrine. E. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year Book of Facts in 
Science and Art for 1865, &c.; &c. Edited by Davip WE Ls, 
A.M., M.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1865. 

We always look for this volume with the greatest interest. As 
one watches eagerly and hopefully for the new light which is to 
break out from the Bible, so do we wait in confidence and glad ex- 
pectation for the reading, by men of science, of the divine thoughts 
as they are embodied in the material world, and come to us in 
answer to our faithful seeking. The discoveries of the natural 
philosopher prove to be admirable illustrations of truths already 
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revealed to our minds and hearts. See, for example, the excellent 
article on the 113th page and following, in which ‘The Transi- 
tions of Matter” are discussed. We hope soon to transfer at 
least a portion of this to our “ Random Readings.” The volume 
is full of interesting facts. E. 


’ and 


Iife in Heaven. By the author of ‘“* Heaven our Home,’ 
“‘ Meet for Heaven.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

There are views in this book which are just and reasonable so 
far as they go, and in advance of the wan and spectral views 
which once prevailed. But they are too vague, and merely imagina- 
tive : there is too much straining after magniloquent phrases, often 
a confused parade of Scripture imagery in the absence of actual 
knowledge, leaving the mind pained and cheated with words, 
rather than satisfied. These approaches towards truth, and guesses 
at the immortal realities, will doubtless, however, be useful to 
many who can embrace nothing more. s. 


Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By Witr1am Forsyth, 
M.A.,Q.C. In two volumes, with illustrations. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 

We receive these beautiful volumes just as we go to press, and 
have only time to commend the elegant style in which they appear. 
Middleton’s ‘ Life of Cicero” was first published a century ago, 
and has grave faults both of matter and style. These volumes 
depict more fully the domestic and social life of Cicero, and prom- 
ise to bring us into acquaintance with the man rather than the 
politician. If the plan is well executed, as we have a right to ex- 
pect it would be from the reputation and the studies of the author, 
it will be a rich feast to the classical reader, and to the English 
reader as well, especially if he is fresh from the pages of Merivale. 
More of the work when we have read it. Ss. 


The Hillyards and the Burtons: a Story of two Families. By 
Henry Kinestey. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This is a story of English life and manners, of English high 
life and English low life. The stories of the two families run 
parallel to each other, abound in varied incident, and in vivid de- 
lineation of scenes and characters. The interest is well sustained, 
and it is one of Mr. Kingsley’s most successful novels. s. 
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Messrs. WALKER, Futter, & Co., have for sale two very at- 
tractive volumes for the young (and they who are no longer young 
will find them very instructive), with the following titles : — 

Youth’s History of the Rebellion. Roanoke to Murfreesboro’. 
By Wiiiiam M. Tuayer. 

Spectacles for Young Eyes. Berlin. By Saran W. Lanver. 


The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Second Series. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 

A good volume of sermons, which, without being inspired or in- 
spiring, are sober, thoughtful, and instructive. 


Messrs. Hurp & Hovucuron publish, and Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. have for sale, a very convenient little treatise on 
CroQuet, which the young people should have for the country resi- 
dence ; and an entertaining summer book, entitled My Marriep 
Lire at Hitt Sipe, by Barry Gray. 


PAMPHLETS. 


What ought to be done with the Freedmen, and with the Rebels ? 
A Sermon preached in the Berkley-street Church, Boston, on Sun- 
day, April 23, 1865. By Henry M. Dexter. Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. — The arguments of this sermon are carefully based upon 
historical data, which render it exceedingly valuable. It should 
be universally read for its excellent suggestions and its irresistible 
logic. 


The Humble Conqueror. A Discourse commemorative of the 
Life and Services of Abraham Lincoln, preached to the Cambridge- 
port parish, April 23, 1865, by Henry C. Bavcer. 


Death of President Lincoln. A Sermon delivered at the Church 
in Archdale Street, Charleston, $.C., Sunday, April 23, 1865, by 
Rev. Cuartes Lowe of Massachusetts. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


ERRATA IN LAST NUMBER. 


Page 303, line 5, for take read talk. 
Page 320, line 16, for Unions read Unisons. 
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OVER THE BOSTON AND WORCESTER PASSENGER STATION, 


Oprosire Unirep-Strates Hore. 





TWENTY YEARS AT THE OLD STAND. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT 


Have added to their already immense establishment the large, fine rooms vacated by the Railroad 
Corporation. Their stock of 


DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, CHAMBER, 


AND OTHER 


FURNITURE, 


comprises as complete an assortment as can be found in New England. They have all the latest 
styles of materials for coverings and curtains, and add every thing new as soon as imported. The 
whole cannot fail to command the favor of the public, whether in regard to quality, style, or price; 
and every article warranted as represented. 

N.B.— We are sole agents for the sale of Eppy’s REFRIGERATORS and LisrAry STEPs. 

The South-Boston cars pass each way by our door every five minutes. 


Entrance to Warerooms, 95, Beach Street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. VI. 
ELIGIOUS DUTY. By Frances Power AIF WOOD. A Novel. By the author of 
Conse, author of ‘‘ Broken Lights,” &c. 1 vol. ** Easy Nat,’ &c. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


12mo. Price $2.00. Just ready. 
Vil. 


II. ONOR;; or, The Slave-Dealer’s Daugh- 
HE WORK OF NEW ENGLAND IN ter. By Rev. S. G. Burince. 16mo. Cloth. 
THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY. An Elec- | $1.25. 
tion Sermon. By Rev. A. L.Sronz,D.D. 25 cents. Vu. 


m HRISTUS VICTOR. A Porm. Square 16mo. 
E Cloth. Flexible. 50 cents. 
ISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
By Joun Stuart Muu. 8 vols. 12mo. Cloth, Ix. 
per vol., $2.25; half calf or Turkey, $4.00. HE NEUTRAL RELATIONS of Eng- 
land and the United States. By Hon. 
IV. Cartes G. Loring. Pamphlet. 60 cents. 
HE BLADE AND THE EAR; Tuovaurs 
rok A Younc Man. By Rev. A. B. Muzzgy. xX. 
16mo. Red edges, bevelled sides, $1.50; plain, $1.25. NGLAND’S LIABILITY for Indem- 
: mity. By Hon. CHarizs G. Loring. Pam- 
Vv. phlet. 25 cents. 
OME LIFE: Waar ir Is, anp Waat It XI. 
Neeps. By Rev. J. F. W. Ware. 16mo. Cloth. HE Massachusetts Militia Law of 
Red edges, bevelled sides. $1.25. 1864. Pamphlet. 30 cents. 





Rap Copies of either of the above sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the retail price. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, Publisher, 
134, WASHINGTON STREET, Corner of Spring Lane. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


ri THE NEW-ENGLAND 
HENRY H. TUTTLE, | MUTUAL LIPE-INSURANGE (00, 


259 and 261, Washington Street, Office, No. 39, State Street, Boston, 


Would invite the attention of purchasers of INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 


the best quality of 





Net Accumulation, after paying a Cash Distribu- 


Hoots and Shoes| 2 sso 000, 


TO HIS And increasing, for the benefit of Members, 


present and future. 
LARGE & VARIED ASSORTMENT, 
The whole safely and advantageously invested. The 


CONSISTING OF THE business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the 
persons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life, 
NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE $15,000. Surplus distributed among the members 

TY every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 1848; settled by cash or by 
STYLES FOR addition to policy. The distribution of December, 1863, 
amounted to forty per cent of the premium paid in the 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, MISSES, last five years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or 
BOYS, AND CHILDREN. semi-annually when desired, and amounts not toosmall. 


Forms of applications, and pamphlets of the Com- 
pany, and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or at the 


0G~ Boots and Shoes made to order. 
Office of the Company; or forwarded by mail, if written 











HENRY H. TUTTLE, i” WILLARD PHILLIPS, Presient. 
259 and 261, Washington Street, cad ame 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
THEY THEY 

Hem, Cord, 
Fell, Embroider, 
Gather, — 
" Execute, more Rapidly 
Bind, - and Neatly than any 
Quilt, other Machine 
\ yA oa ~ offered to the 
Seam. be a Public. 


> 


"a, 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


With all the New Improvements. 


OG The WHEELER & Witson Sewine Macuine is the most sIMPLE and PRACTICAL Sewing 
Machine in use: the stitch is firm and elastic, and alike upon both sides of the fabric sewed. ; 
=> —, the WHEELER & Witson MAcutng, and you will be satisfied that it is Tux best for 


all kinds of Sewing. 


LIST OF PRICES. 
No.1. Sitver-PLATED MACHINE. . . $75.00 | Half Cases, Black Walnut and Mahogany, $7.00 


extra . 
4 a Ping: + es Cases, highly polished Black Walnut and 
me se ees ce ee ee + 65.00 Mahogany, $10.00 extra. 
Full Cases, from $30.00 to $150.00. 


OFFICE, 228, WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW STORY. 








THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


A GLORIOUS SEA STORY, 


THE SAILOR BOY; 


OR, 
Jack Somers in the Navy. 


l vol. 16mo. Illustrated by Coampney. 
Price $1.50. Uniform with 


THE SOLDIER BOY; 


oR, 
Tom Somers in the Army. 

1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated by Coampney. Price $1.50. 
To which it is the Companion Volume. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, and for sale by all 
booksellers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


149, Washington Street, Boston. 
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Plushes, Brocatelles, Damasks, Lastings, 


& CO., 


| 12, Cornhill, and 25, Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 
Keep constantly on hand a large and very desirable 
stock of FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
which they offer for sale at the most reasonable prices. 








ENGLISH, FRENCH, & GERMAN 
Fancy Goods. 


JONES & RAY, 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers.j 
CHAMBERS, 170, WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Over the Drug Store of Weeks & Potter,) 


J. A. JONES. } 
T. W. RAY. 


BOSTON. 








With Joslin’s Patent Regulator attached, makes 
the most perfect Heating Apparatus ever intro- 
duced; it insures a saving of at least 25 per cent. 
in fuel. Manufactured and for sale by 


W. BRYENT, 15 School Street. 





JOHN W. LORD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SHEET-IROY AND TIN WARE, 


AND DEALER IN 


Stoves, Hard and Hollow Ware, Oven, 
Boiler, and Ash-Pit Doors, and 
Funnel Thimbles. 


ALSO BRITANNIA AND JAPAN WARE. 
AGENT FOR McGEE’S STOVES & FURNACES, 


No. 51, Washington Street, 
ROXBURY. 











JOSEPH STONE & CO,, 


DEALERS IN 


HATS, CUPS, AMD FURS 


No. 37, COURT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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PERIODICALS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON. 


i. 
NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HIS venerable Quarterly has recently passed into the hands of the present Publishers, and now 
enters upon its second half century of existence under the most favorable auspices. Professor 
James RussELL LOWELL, and CHARLES Exiot Norton, Esq., whose editorial conduct of the 
“ Review” has given universal satisfaction, will retain their positions as Editors; and will labor to 
— for the “ Review”’ that high reputation for ability, scholarship, and impartiality, which it 
as so long enjoyed. Its pages will be the vehicle in the future, as they Lave been in the past, of the 
thoughts of our ablest writers on scientific, philosophical, and literary topics; and Editors and Pub- 
lishers will spare no effort to render the “ NorTH AMERICAN” an ornament and support of American 
literature. The April number is just issued, having the following TABLE or ConrENTS: — America 
and England; Voltaire’s Residence in England; Jacob Grimm; The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer; 
me Missouri; Wordsworth; Open-air Grape Culture; Reconstruction; Edward Everett; Critical 
Notices. 
The “ NortH-AMERICAN ReviEW”’ is published quarterly, on the first days of January, April, 
July, and October, in numbers of about three hundred pages each, containing matter equal to four 
ordinary octavo volumes. 


Terms. — Six dollars a year, or one dollar and fifty cents per number. 
II. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE popularity of this periodical, now passing through its fifteenth volume, increases with its 

years; and justifies the publishers in claiming for it a first place among American monthlies. No 
other magazine in this country has ever called into its service so brilliant an array of contributors; 
and no one has given to the world so able and valuable a series of what are distinctively known as 
magazine papers. Among the writers who fill its pages are numbered the brightest names in our 
literary record: — BRYANT, LoNGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HotmEs, LoweLL, AGassiz, MITCHELL, 
Wurppce, Mrs. Harriet BEECHER Stowk, Gait Hamitton, Miss Prescott, and many others, 
who have done much toward creating and cherishing an American Literature. The Publishers will 
spare no pains to improve the “ ATLANTIC” in value and attractions, so that each volume shall be 
the superior of the last. 

TERMS OF THE “ ATLANTIC.”— Four dollars per year, for single subscriptions. 

Cius Rates: — Two copies for seven dollars; Five copies for sixteen dollars; Ten copies for 
thirty dollars, and each additional copy three dollars. For every club of Twenty subscribers, an extra 
copy will be furnished gratis; or Twenty-one copies for sixty dollars. 


III. 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


} new Juvenile Magazine has won, in the four months of its existence, such fame as is rarely 
accorded to works of its class. It confessedly supplies a want which has long been felt, of a 
magazine for youth which should convey lessons of real and permanent value, while it served the 
temporary purpose of entertainment. The Publishers believe that “Our Youne Foiks” has this 
merit. It engages the attention of three editors, each of whom is prominent in the literary world, — 
Mr. J. T. TRowBRipGE, GAiL HAMILTon, and Lucy Larcom; it receives the contributions of some 
of our best authors, and who have the faculty of adapting their style to the wants of youthful readers; 
and its illustrations are the work of the leading artists in America. Its popularity among its name- 
sakes —the Young Fo)ks —is attested by the fact that it is now sent to nearly Fifty Thousand sub- 
scribers, which numbe: is daily and largely increased. 

The United-States Service Gazette says of it: “ Thg best attempt of the kind we have ever seen.” 


Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine says: “ Full of articles both instructive and entertaining. . . . We 
are glad to see that its pages are to be presided over by editors so well fitted for the position.” 

The Massachusetts Teacher says: “ We rejoice that somebody was wise enough to conceive the 
admirable plan of ‘Our Youne Fouks,’ and enterprising enough to risk the cost of putting the plan 
into vigorous operation.” 

Terms or “Our Youne Forks.” — Two Dollars per year, for single subscriptions. 

CLuBs.— Three Copies for Five Dollars; Five Copies for Eight Dollars; Ten Copies for Fifteen 
—: Twenty Copies for Thirty Dollars; and an extra copy gratis to the person forming the Club 
of Twenty. 
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ZAR BOOK OF FACTS FOR 1865. 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, 


59, WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


For 1865; 


Or, YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART; exhibiting the most important Dis- 
coveries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astron- 
omy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiguities, &e. ; 
together with a List of recent Scientific Publications; a Classified List of Patents; Obituaries 
of Eminent Scientific Men; an Index of Important Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, &e. 


EDITED BY DAVID A. WELLS, A.M. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.75. e 


PusitsHers’ Notice.— The Publishers would call the attention of the public to the Annual of Scientific Dis- 
covery for 18:5, as a volume of more than ordinary interest. 

Among the noticeable features of the volume are a complete report of the great discoveries effected during the 
past year through the agency of the new process of *‘ spectrum analysis * (discoveries which have been character- 
ized as the most wonderful that science has ever recorded), and now for the first time published in this country; 
a résumé of the recent curious discoveries respecting the pre-historic man and the antiquity of the human race; 
Tyndall’s continued researches on light and heat; Draper's speculations on the transitions of matter; recent 
im provements in war implements and construction; photo-sculpture; the new metals; the cultivation of fish; the 
production of sexes at will; the utilization of sewage; Sir Charles Lyell's Address before the British Association ; 
the great Indian Cyclone; the production of petroleum; use of steam expansively, &c. 

The whole series of the Annual (sixteen volumes) constitutes a complete encyclopedia of scientific and 
practical knowledge; and, in the language of the ** New-York Times,” ‘* condenses a greater quantity of sterling 
matter than any other set "of books in the world.”” The series has, furthermore, this advantage over any Encyclo- 
pedia, inasmuch as it chronicles the failures, as well as the achievements, in science; and a record of the first is 
equally indispensable with the last to all who desire to know what has been attempted or speculated upon by the 
pioneers of invention and discovery, as weil as what has been realized. 

Complete sets, 16 vols., uniform style of binding, and put up in a neat, substantial box. Price $28.00. 





ALSO, NEW EDITIONS 


Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Liferature and the Fine Arts. Containing a copious 
and choice Selection of Anecdotes of the various fornis of Literature, of the Arts, of Architecture, Engrav- 
ings, Music, Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture, and of the most celebrated Literary Characters and Artists of 
different Countries and Ages, &c. By Kaziirt Arvine, A.M., author of ‘* Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious 
Anecdotes.” With numerous illustrations. 725 pp. octavo. Cloth. $4.00. 

This is, unquestionably, the choicest collection of Anecdotes ever published. It contains three thousand and 

Sorty Anecdotes: and such is the wonderful variety, that it will be found an almost inexhaustible fund of interest 

for every class of readers. ‘The elaborate classification and Indexes’ must commend it especially to public speakers, 

to the various classes of literary and scientific men, to artists, mechanics, and others, as a DicTIONARY for reference, 
in relation to facts on the numberless subjects and characters introduced. There are also more than one hundred 
and fifty fine Illustrations. 


Bayne’s Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Perer Bayneg, M.A., author of “The Christian 
Life, Social und Individual.” Arranged in two Series, or Parts. 12mo. Cloth. ” Each $1.75. 


These volumes have been prepared by the author exclusively for his American publishers. 


Eadie’s Analytical Concordance of the Holy Scriptures ; or, the Bible presented under Distinct 
and Classified Heads or + Topics. By Joun Kapie, D.D., LL.v., author of ‘ Biblical Cyclopedia,” ** Ecclesi- 
astical Cyclopedia,” ‘ 'y of the Bible,” &c. One vol., octavo. 840 pp. Cloth. $4.00. 

The object of this Concordance is to present the Scriptures teeny under certain classified and exhaustive 
heads. 1t differs from an ordinary Concordance, in that its arrangement depen is not on worDs, but on suBJECTS, 
and the verses are printed in full. 


Ellicott's Life of Christ Historically Considered. The Hulsean Lectures for 1859, with Notes 
Critical, Historical, and Explanatory. By U. J. Exuicorr, B.D. Royal 12mo; Cloth. $1.75. 


Admirable in spirit, and profound in argument. 





THIRD EDITION. 


Hawaiian Islands (The); their Progress and Condition under Missionary Labors. By Rurus ANDERSON, 
D.D., Foreign Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. With Maps, Illus- 
trations, &c. Royall2ino. Cloth. 
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WALKER, “PUERER;--AND. COMPANY, 


(LATE WALKER, WISE, & co.) 


245, WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, — 


THE THINKING BAYONET. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


‘ By Rev. James K. HosMer, avTHoR OF THE ‘“ CoLoR-GUARD.”. 


The “Cotor-Guarp” was a marked success. 


Reason in Religion. 


12mo. 


$1.75 


It elicited the warmest praise from the most 
competent reviewers in the country. The “Bayonet” is written in the same inimitable style, and 
embodies much of the personal army experience of the author. 


Xn Press, for Kmmedviate Publication, 
Life of Hon. Horace Mann. By Mrs. Mary “Mann aaa 
By Rev. F. H. Hepner, D.D. 


Berlin. Being the Sixth Volume of the favorite “ Spectacle Series.” By 


Miss LANDER. 


Youth’s History of the Rebellion. 


Island to the Capture of Murfreesboro’, 


By WILLIAM M. THAYER, 


Church of First Three Centuries. 


revised edition. 


Recent Publications. 


From the Capture of Roanoke 


By Rev. D. Lamson. 


New and 


Martin’s History of France. Lovis XIV. 2 vols., in the best style 
With steel portrait. 


Martineau’s History of England from 1800 to 1854. 4 vols. 


of the Riverside Press, 


*. Now ready, 2 vols, 1800-1826. $5.00. 


$8.00. 


Philosophy as Absolute Science.. By E. L. and A. L: Frormnxcuam. 


8vo. $3.50. 


Wendell Phillips’s Speeches, Lectures, and Addresses. 8v0, 


with superb Likeness of Mr. PHILLIPS. 


ALL NEW BOOKS, 


$2.50. 


Of interest or importanee, by whomsoever published, promptly received at 


245, WASHINGTON STREET. 
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